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Editorial. 


OMMONLY, one might say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, no business man likes to have a business man 
preach to him.” There is an instinct which warns 
him that, for the good of his soul, one can minister 
to him most effectively who is not harassed during 

the week with the cares of the market-place or the manufac- 
tory. The business man, if he cares at all for his church 
and the minister, cares to have them represent an ideal 
which is beyond his attainment, and possibly beyond his 
conception. If he knows little of spiritual realities, he 
wishes to believe that there are those who do know, and can 
bring them within the range of his thought and feeling. 
But, to a large extent, ministers overestimate the effect of 
their ideas and the presentation of them in sermons and 
other addresses. Probably the majority of business men, 
taking them as they come, carry away but little, and do not 
retain long the specific thought presented to them in the ser- 
vice of a Sunday morning. They will commonly be satisfied 
with what the morning has brought to them if they go away 
with the feeling that there is a good life and that they can 
lead it, and that the truths of religion are available for 
strength, comfort, and instruction in the stress of their daily 
lives. ‘20 far as the preacher is concerned, his sermon is 
often, if not commonly, regarded as one of the credentials 
which he offers to show his fitness to live in the community 
as a representative of the religious life, to be the adviser of 
the people who are under his charge, and to be the comforter 
and helper of those for whom the church exists. If the busi- 
ness man has a general sense of confidence and contentment 
in regard to these things, he may care very little whether he 
agrees with the specific ideas presented by the preacher or 
not. The great questions are, Is the good life attainable? 
and Can this man be trusted to do all that lies in his power 
to bring the community up to the high level of his religious 
ideals? : 
& 


Aut the world rejoices in the convalescence of Rudyard 
Kipling. This young man, at the age when most men are 
beginning to find their work, and take upon themselves the 
responsibilities of the world’s business, has become an intel- 
lectual force of the first class. Even those who care noth- 
ing for his writings, or who dislike his methods, confess the 
fact that no living writer has done so much as he to change 
the current of the thoughts of men, and to put a new face 
upon the literature of the nineteenth century. A young man, 
unknown, unheralded, and without the knowledge or help of 
his friends, makes a unique impression in the intellectual 
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world of which he is part. He goes on from one literary 
success to another, taking no account of the likes or dislikes 
of his generation, paying no attention to the literary stand- 
ards of those who are honored as masters of thought and 
style. He has, in an incredibly short space of time, made 
every one who reads the English language listen to him, and 
become the story-teller and poet laureate of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It is safe to say that his three poems, “The Reces- 
sional,” “The Truce of the Bear,” and “The White Man’s 
Burden,” have attracted as much notice and have been read 
with as much respect as any utterance of any king, queen, 
statesman, or philosopher, during the two years in which 
they have been published. Part of his success is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the literary world, without knowing it, 
had become very weary of introspection, of men and women 
in literature who sat thinking deep thoughts about their 
thoughts, and cherishing beautiful sentiment about their 
sentiments, without ever going anywhere or doing anything. 
Kipling set before us the men and women whom he had 
seen, as he saw them, put them in motion and made them 
work out their fortunes, each in the way made inevitable by 
that which he was, but without introspection on the part of 
the characters or moralizing on the part of the author. 
Whether his work shall continue to hold the attention of the 
world or not, all poetry and fiction will henceforth be written 
from a different point of view because this unaccountable 
young man has lived a few busy years, has looked out upon 
the world of human life with keen eyes and a warm heart, 
and has told the world just what he thought about it. 


2 


Manuat training is important for all men and women, 
whether rich or poor. He who has a quick eye and skilful 
fingers, who can see things as they are and create that which 
he designs, has a better brain to plan with, better nerves to 
work with, and a better set of muscles to depend upon in the 
various emergencies of experience than one who has no 
manual training. Many a learned man, thrown out of the 
grooves along which his life has run, is scarcely better than 
an idiot, when forced to meet his fellow-men on the level of 
poverty. Many a rich man loses half the pleasure of life 
because he cannot do things with his fingers, and does not 
appreciate that which is done by other men. Moreover, for 
the brain-worker, there is no rest so thoroughgoing as may 
be secured by change to an occupation requiring both intelli- 
gence and skill. ‘Tolstoi’s shoemaking probably adds more 
to his personal happiness than any other pursuit of his busy 
days. Manual labor is ennobled by the skill which makes it 
something more than a mere exertion of brute energy put 
forth in the monotony of unrelieved and unskilful toil. 


& 


Tue Presbyterian Banner complains that religion is at a 
low tide throughout the country. “We hear of it East and 
West,— diminished contributions, embarrassed benevolences, 
few revivals, small accessions, decreased attendance, in- 
creased worldliness, and discouraged pastors.” Various rea- 
sons are assigned, such as doctrinal changes and social 
disturbances. But one of the possible causes was not men- 
tioned. Mingled with all the noble impulses, magnanimous 
sentiments, and heroic emotions which have been excited by 
the war, there has been manifest in too large a proportion 
of our religious exchanges a warlike spirit, sometimes almost 
blood-thirsty. Now the noblest men may be fighters; but all 
warriors of the highest class are tender, humane, patient, 
and of all men the last to rejoice in the means which they 


feel compelled to use to attain to what they hold to be right- - 


eous ends. We do not hesitate to say that no man who is 
truly religious can show his “ snarling teeth,” and encourage 


_in himself a desire to share the excitements of battle for 


their own sake. In many cases churches have been put on 
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trial, and their religion has broken down with the test of - 
war. In the army the tremendous pressure which is put 
upon human nature quickly separates soldiers into two 
classes. From personal experience we know that the noblest 
and the meanest specimens of human nature may be found 
in the army,— some of them in the blouse of the private, and 
some wearing shoulder-straps. The bravest and the best 
who, in the Civil War, withstood the temptations, rose to 
higher levels than would have been possible to them under 
ordinary circumstances at home. But they who yielded to 
the passions of the tiger became imbruted, selfish, tyrannical, 
and altogether devilish. 
Bd 


A HIGH debate is just now going on between the cham- 
pions of our moral and material interests. That we have 
interests of these two sorts is admitted by all. With one 
class of citizens the supremacy of the moral interests crowds 
the material quite out of sight. With another class the 
moral must wait in the background till the material are well 
secured. A third class, rarely in the majority, can sweep 
the field with that broad and long vision which sees that 
both public and private welfare must depend on steady 
fidelity to sound principles; that is, on reason and justice. 
A great Teacher has shown us what to “seek first.” But he 
frankly recognized the material concerns of mankind when 
he said, “ Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things.” ; 


A Foreign War Impossible. 


The President of the United States has referred the people 
to their representatives in Congress for a statement of the in- 
tentions of our government concerning the Philippines. He 
has disclaimed any intention of usurping in his official capac- 
ity the powers which by the Constitution of the United 
States are delegated to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. At the same time he has omitted to state his personal 
preferences and desires. This, without encroaching upon the 
privileges of Congress, he might have done, and this the 
people have wished him to do. But now that Congress has 
tacitly declined to accept any responsibility for the conduct 
of affairs in the Philippine Islands, and has adjourned with- 
out shaping any policy to be definitely announced to the 
world, the President, representing as chief the executive 
branches of the government, and being Commander of the 
Army and Navy, comes again with his cabinet into full re- 
sponsibility for all that shall be done or be left undone in the 
East. Wé do not yet know how the situation looks to Ad- 
miral Dewey and Gen. Otis. Moreover, a commission of the 
highest character is now assembling at Manila to study the 
situation and report to the American government what can, 
and what, under the circumstances, ought to be done with 
and for the Filipinos. There is, therefore, still need of pa- 
tience and of confidence in our government as represented at 
home and abroad. But whatever the facts may be, whatever 
reports may come to our government as the basis for future 
action, one thing seems to us to be absolutely certain. The 
American people will not consent to an indefinite prolon- 
gation of a war of subjugation in the Philippine Islands. 
Looked at from any point of view, that which has occurred 
up to date has been a horrible calamity, not only to the Fili- 
pinos, but to the American Republic. Saying the worst that 
is among the possibilities of truth concerning Aguinaldo and 
his followers, even admitting that this war has been thus far 
a necessity, all lovers of the republic must consider it a hor- 
rible necéssity. : 

We can neither fight the Filipinos for our own glory nor 
for their good. A war of foreign conquest for the glory of 
the American Republic is inconceivable. Equally unjustifi- 
able would be a war carried on against these islands for the 
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the islands and waters of the Philippine Archipelago. 
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benefit of their inhabitants. Such a war in the nature of 
things, they opposing us, must become a war of subjugation 
and extermination. This would continue for generations, if 
not for centuries. 

Among the conceivable reasons for that which has hap- 


pened are these: that Dewey and Otis do not believe that” 


Aguinaldo and his men are fair representatives of the inhabi- 
tants of Luzon; that they were instigated by unjust suspi- 
cion of the intentions of our government; that they refused 
to wait a proper time for the action of the American people; 
that they wish to embroil us in a war with European nations ; 
and that, when the attack was suddenly made upon our lines, 
it was necessary to repel it as an act of self-defence and for 
the protection of all the foreign population of Manila. 

But, making all possible allowance for the past action of 
our government and its representatives, holding ourselves in 
restraint and exercising all patience until the situation is 
fully opened to us and the intentions of our government are 
declared, still it is true, it must be true, that no possible 
action of the Filipinos, taken all together, could justify the 
American people or win the consent of the American people 
to carry on a wat which must, of necessity, be confined to 
We 
do not believe it to be necessary for the instruction of our 
government to show what the verdict of the American people 
will be. It must be the verdict of our government itself. 
What seems to many undue caution and delay is not a suffi- 
cient ground for the charges that are made against our gov- 
ernment. Before many weeks pass, we may learn why it 
is so slow in declaring its intentions, and what justifies this 
delay. Protests against a foreign war are in order; but 
these protests will have more weight and dignity, will do 
more good with the people, and will have more influence 
with the President, if they are not accompanied with ac- 
cusations against him and his cabinet. At the recent out- 
break of hostilities with the natives in Manila it was Dewey 
and Otis, more than any other two men in the world, who 
were responsible for our side of the warfare. 

We may trust President Schurman, Professor Worcester, 
and the other members of the Commission, now assembling 
in Manila, to give us the facts as they would appear to any 
five Americans of high intelligence and good character who 
are on the ground, able to see for themselves, and to draw 
conclusions concerning the duty of the American people. 
We believe that their verdict will be such that, in some way, 
without the prolongation of war, we can establish right rela- 
tions with the Filipinos. If we do that which is exactly 
right, we believe that it will be not only satisfactory to them, 
but honorable to us. 


The Peace Conference at the Hague. 


Many readers of the Christian Register must be wondering 
what is coming out of the czar’s Rescript and the proposed 
Conference of the Nations at the Hague. The first feeling 
of many Americans was doubtless an utter incredulity and 
scepticism with regard to the sincerity of the great Russian 
autocrat. We all know the vastness of his armament and 
its immense and constant increase. We have heard of the 
rapid and steady movements of Russian aggression in the 
heart of Asia, upon the confines of decrepit old China, and 


_ toward the control of harbors to command the Pacific Ocean 


with its war-ships. We have only lately been receiving to 
the Canadian shores shiploads of distressed and exiled 
Russian peasants, the Doukhobortsi, whose only offence 
is that they will not be soldiers against their conscience. 
Since the issuance of the Rescript we have heard of the 
fate of the Finlanders and the usurpation of their guaranteed 
rights. How should we have any confidence in a govern- 
ment that is almost a synonym for tyranny and Orientalism ? 
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Nevertheless, those who have the best means of informa- 
tion assure us that the young czar himself, at least, is in 
earnest in his vigorous call for a halt in the militarism of the 
world. There is reason to believe that there is a strain of 
humanity and chivalry in this imperial stock, in which runs 
the blood of the great soldier of liberty, William of Orange. 
Surely, the czar’s proposal is entitled to ‘‘the benefit of the 
doubt ” from all those who wish to think well of their fellows. 
If he is sincere, as we trust, what cruel ungenerosity to sus- 
pect him of trying to play a trick! What a stupid trick it 
would be in the face of the astute diplomats of Europe! 

But grant, if we can imagine it, that the czar’s proposal 
is quite selfish. At the worst, the opportunity that it opens 
is the most wonderful that has ever been offered to the 
friends of peace. The commander of the biggest battalions 
in the world calls representatives from all governments de- 
liberately to consider whether militarism is not being carried 
to the ruin of all of us. From any point of view, whether 
selfish or humanitarian, this is the most pressing question of 
our times. We, in America, who never felt it before, are 
feeling it to-day. 

It is foolish to say that there is no use in asking the czar’s 
question, and in soberly facing the problem what the gov- 
ernments of the world can do about it. Suppose only that 
England, the United States, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, 
Belgium,—the nations of advanced industrialism,— send 
strong, humane, and enlightened men to represent them. Is 
it possible that the military powers — France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and the czar’s own Russia—are so doggedly set upon 
the glory of war as not to be willing to listen to reasonable 
arguments for stopping the colossal plunge of Christendom 
into bankruptcy and ruin? No! The czar offers an oppor- 
tunity at which no lover of peace can afford to stand aside 
and scoff. 

But what can we do in the United States? We have not 
only fought with Spain, but we have on hand a task of blood 
in the East, the end of which no man can see. Many think 
that our government has deliberately gone into the Pacific 
in order to take a hand in a vast struggle for the control of 
the world. So far from purposing to descend to a peace 
footing, are we not on the way to the largest expense for war 
establishment of all the nations? What can the represen- 
tatives of America, be they ever so eloquent lovers of man- 
kind, have the face to say at this coming Congress? 

The short answer is that we are the very nation most 
bound to attend the Congress and to send them our ablest 
men. If it has been necessary for the nation to fight, then 
we are peculiarly the people who want to stop fighting, and 
to join hands with all civilized peoples in finding out how to 
abolish the occasions of war. 

But what can any individual do in helping make the Con- 
gress at the Hague a success? Is not this an affair of the 
President and the State Department? We need not call in 
question the President’s kindly intentions with regard to the 
czar’s conference. We believe that he will be pleased to 
smile on the enterprise. But suppose that no citizens, and 
no bodies of citizens, express any interest in the matter at 
hand. Suppose that no effort is made to secure the best 
possible appointments for the representatives of this nation. 
Suppose that, after representatives are chosen, they hear 
nothing from their countrymen to assure them of hearty and 
earnest support at home in their undertaking. We are sup- 
posing the way of a complete fiasco for our splendid oppor- 
tunity. When will such an opportunity ever come again? 

Let us imagine, on the other hand, what the people of 
Great Britain are actually doing on a large scale. Let us 
hold meetings favorable to the czar’s project throughout the 
country; let ministers speak of it in the churches, as becomes 
their religion; let societies draw up resolutions and rain 
them in upon the President; let our representatives at the 
Hague know that a great volume of active public opinion is 
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behind them in every word that they utter to help the cause 
of peace. Is there any doubt that this course carries prom- 
ise worthy of all the cost that it involves? Surely, our Uni- 
tarian fellowship can neither be true to its principles nor to 
its great memories if it neglects this opportunity for the 
spread of “ pure Christianity.” 


Sisters of the Saints. 


Five or six years ago there appeared in the Century Mag- 
azine a delightful article called “A Sister of Saints.” ‘“ Her 
name was Gilberte Pascal, and she was a woman who did 
nothing remarkable two centuries ago.” Such is the ac- 
count of her in the article. In fact, she was the sister of the 
celebrated Blaise Pascal, and of Jacqueline, his sister, whose 
saintliness was quite equal to her brother’s. The article was 
a careful study; and the upshot of it was that Gilberte’s 
homely, every-day virtues constituted a better religion than 
that of her brother and sister. While they, all the time, 
more or less consciously, were doing their best to make 
themselves miserable, and subordinating others’ welfare to 
their own spiritual advantage and eternal happiness, Gil- 
berte, who was not a saint, and was not even trying to be 
one, was doing all the good she could to them and to many 
others, but most of all to those nearest to her in her own 
house and home. Our readers will probably agree with us 
that Gilberte was “the best wool of the sheep,” the best 
saint of them all; or, if not a saint, then something better, 
because she was doing what she could to make life happier 
and better for others without much thought, if any, whether 
she was saving her soul for this life or the next. Not only 
so, but she was, I think, beating her brother and sister at 
their own game. It is agreed that humility and self-efface- 
ment are attributes by which the saint may always be dis- 
cerned. Now here was Gilberte Pascal doing her work 
according to her light, in a sweet, human fashion, ten times 
more beautiful than that of Jacqueline and Blaise, and yet 
all the time imagining that they were vastly her superiors, 
and that she could never reach their pitch of exaltation if 
she tried. 

“ Her name was Gilberte Pascal. She was a woman who 
did nothing remarkable two centuries ago.” Her name is 
any one of fifty and a hundred thousand and-a million 
names, and she has lived in every century of the Christian 
era, and in many a century before that, and in every city, 
town, and hamlet of the’world; and she is living now wher- 
ever there are men and women who are doing nothing re- 
markable,—merely their whole duty in a sweet, human fashion, 
and, perhaps, imagining that they are making a poor show 
in comparison with this or that other member of the family, 
who is a distinguished saint or genius or reformer or some- 
thing of that kind. 2 

But given a real sainthood, like that of Saint Francis or of 
Father Damien, not seeking its own miserable salvation, but 
the good of others in their various misery and distress; 
or given real genius, with whatever associations of practical 
inefficiency or congenital defect; or given no sham profes- 
sional reformer, whose name is legion in this century’s end, 
but a man wisely bent upon some enterprise of social good 
and going so straight to his mark as not to see something 
that others see on this side or on that,— then, why may we 
not thank God that there are those without whom these 
could never reach their ends or do their work, who are will- 
ing to subordinate their lives to theirs, to toil and struggle 
and deny themselves, “to scorn delights and live laborious 
days,” if haply so the gifted one, the anointed one, may have 
free course and be glorified? Is it a bad economy of spirit 
when such a one takes up into himself the tributary wealth 
of others, even as a great river takes up into itself the tribu- 
tary wealth of smaller streams? How can they better use 
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their gifts and graces than by bringing them to such a 
shrine? What if the god does not appreciate the service? 
It is true service none the less. And who would not rather 
add his individual strength to that of some great personal 
force or genius, disencumbering it for battle, making straight 
its paths, than to be puttering about some scheme of merely 
personal advantage? What if the man of force and genius 
does get all the praise? It is not for praise that. we are 
here, but for the doing of some worthy thing for man and 
God. 

We celebrate the secret good of life, the fidelity allied to 
genius and to fame, unrecognized, it may be, by the men and 
women whom it defends against the noisy inroads of the 
world upon their cloistered peace, whom it consoles for dis- 
appointment, comforts in defeat, strengthens for fresh en- 
deavors. We celebrate the obscure fidelity of thousands 
whose generous expectation and whose unwearying patience 
are the power of God unto salvation to men and women 
hard beset with various temptations or buffeted with incal- 
culable ill. We celebrate the thousand-fold fidelity which 
transfigures many a country farm-house, many a city tene- 
ment, until they shine with a benignant light. One cannot 
take a journey of a hundred miles, and not see a great many 
houses where there are brothers and sisters of the saints and 
sinners who are not doing anything specially dramatic and 
heroic, but only their simple, obvious duty in a very quiet 
and unconscious fashion,— keeping things in order, paying 
their debts, thoughtful in small affairs, checking a fretful 
disposition, in doubtful matters thinking that they themselves 
may possibly be wrong, in judging others considering them- 
selves lest they also be tempted. It is to those who do the 
obvious duties of the passing days, without much question- 
ing or consciousness, to whom we must look for the progres- 
sive betterment of our individual and social life. A cheerful 
doctrine this ; for, while very few of us have been gifted with 
exceptional powers, all of us are continually confronted with 
a difference of worse and better things and courses, and may 
choose the better if we will. And, though each one of us 
can do but little, yet, being many, with a long pull and a 
strong pull and a pull altogether, we can do more than the 
incomparable saints and heroes of the world, because of 
these there are so few. 


Current Topics. 


Tue Fifty-fifth Congress, which saw the beginning and the 
conclusion of the war with Spain, the liberation of one em- 
pire and the founding of another, adjourned Saturday after 
one of the most stirring sessions in the records of American 
Congressional legislation. The Congress which has just 
passed out of existence appropriated the enormous total of 
$1,566,890,016 for the growing needs of the country. It 
created an army of 100,000 men to be employed in the solu- 
tion of the problems that press upon the attention of the 
nation beyond the boundaries of the United States proper, 
and inaugurated a programme of naval extension which, 
when it has been carried out, will place the United States in 
the first rank among the naval powers. It will be seen that 
all, or nearly all, of the important measures which the late 
Congress passed, have to do-either directly or indirectly with 
the new conditions that have arisen out of the determination 
of the national legislators that the republic shall no longer 
hold itself aloof from the world problems that have disturbed 
the peace, while they have developed the strength, of the 
countries of the Old World. 

a 


THE project for the construction and control of the Nica- 
ragua Canal by the United States was rejected by the Fifty- 
fifth Congress. A variety of financial interests were deeply 
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concerned in promoting Congressional favor for the design ; 
and it would appear that the activity of the lobbies had 
a great deal to do with the decision which was reached by 
Congress at the moment before final adjournment, to’ place 
the entire question of the construction of the proposed canal 
in abeyance. As things now stand, the much-mooted Nic- 
aragua Canal will be an open problem for the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, which will probably deal with it finally. In the 
meanwhile the President will send to the projected site of 
the canal a commission of surveyors, engineers, and other 
scientists, who will study the situation exhaustively, and re- 
port the results of their investigations to the Executive for 
the benefit of the legislators to whom the problem will be 
referred for solution. It is worthy of note that, while Con- 
gress has been discussing the advisability of the construction 
of a canal through Nicaragua, the Panama Construction 
Company has been quietly prosecuting its work on the 
Panama route, and with fair success. 


ae 


One of the most striking indications of the improved in- 
dustrial condition of the country is to be seen in the general 
increase in the wages of mill and factory operatives which 
has been gradually inaugurated throughout the country 
within the past month, It is estimated that at least 150,000 
working men and women have profited by the general upward 
movement in the compensation of labor. The improved con- 
ditions affect the entire length and breadth of the continent, 
and are especially conspicuous in the textile districts of New 
England and the iron and steel territory of the Middle West. 
One notable feature of the advance in wages is that it has 
been, for the most part, entirely voluntary on the part of the 
employers. In no instance, hardly, has the increase in com- 
pensation been the result of coercive action on the part of 
the employees. It is expected that this notable amelioration 
of the condition of factory hands will be followed by a corre- 
sponding improvement in the mining, farming, and other 
allied industries of the country. 


wt 


A sERIEs of remarkable Monday noon meetings have been 
inaugurated in Boston under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Good Citizenship Society. The first of these gather- 
ings, which was held last Monday, was rendered notable by 
an address from the lips of the venerable Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, on the prospect of universal peace. Dr. Hale uttered, 
with convincing eloquence, his plea for the establishment of 
a universal tribunal of arbitration, of which the function shall 
be to adjudicate those disputes among the nations that are 
now referred, with all too great readiness, to the harsh arbit- 
rament of war. Dr. Hale’s audience was made up largely 
of the most distinguished and thoughtful of the citizenship 
of Massachusetts, and it entered heartily into the spirit of 
the occasion and the devoted purpose of the man. Since the 
czar’s peace manifesto was issued, Dr. Hale’s voice has been 
heard in a great many parts of the country in earnest com- 
mendation of the contemplated step toward the time when 
war shall be regarded as a capital crime against the law uni- 
versal. Americans throughout the continent are taking a far 
greater interest in the coming conference in the interests of 

’ peace than was at first anticipated by those who regard the 
czar’s manifesto as a political move or as the utterance of 
a ruler who is incapable of carrying out his own wishes in 
the plan of government. 

oo 

Tue sympathetic attention of the English-speaking peoples 
on both hemispheres has been directed, for more than a fort- 
night past, to that sick-room in the Hotel Grenoble, New 
York, where Rudyard Kipling was struggling for the mas- 
tery over death. Not since the passing away of Alfred 
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Tennyson has the sick-room of an English man of letters 
been watched with such eager sympathy by the entire Anglo- 
Saxon world as was accorded to the dark hours of the young 
Titan who glorified yet chastened England’s day of triumph 
with the psalm of the “ Recessional,” and who introduced 
a new epoch in English letters with his wonderful prose. 
When Rudyard Kipling was pronounced out of danger, the 
news was instantly carried to the ends of that vast domain 
that is trod by the feet of Anglo-Saxons; and the closeness 
of the relationship between the English of the New World 
and those of the Old was felt all the more because of the 
common joy that both felt in the sparing of the mighty man 
who has spoken the word of the English race, 


& 


Iraxy is the latest aggressor upon that negligible quantity 
which the diplomats have termed “the integrity of the Chi- 
nese Empire.” Close upon last week’s announcement of 
a demand which the Italian government had made upon the 
Chinese foreign office for territorial concessions at San Mun, 
similar to those which other European powers have secured 
at various points along the seaboard of the empire, come the 
additional news that the Chinese had landed marines at San 
Mun, and were proceeding to occupy the harbor and the 
requisite outlying territory. This the Italian government 
accomplished in the face of a definite refusal from Pekin,— 
a refusal couched in the most peremptory, almost insulting, 
terms. It is assumed that this act of aggression on the part 
of Italy received, in advance, the sanction of the powers that 
already possess térritorial interests in China, and that it is 
the preliminary step in a comprehensive plan for the divi- 
sion of China into definite and well-recognized “spheres” of 
European “influence.” It is certain that Italy would never 
have presumed to make such a move if she had not assured 
herself of the support or benevolent acquiescence of at least 
one of the great powers. 

we 


FRANCE is apparently determined to demonstrate to Great 
Britain that a repetition of the Fashoda incident is impossible. 
It is now nearly two months since the Marquis of Salisbury, 
through the lips of his colonial secretary, declared, in language 
smacking strongly of an ultimatum, that France must cease 
forthwith to proscribe British shipping trade with Madagascar, 
and that she must abandon her dog-in-the-manger policy 
in Newfoundland waters. France has not yet shown the 
slightest disposition to heed the Jovian threat; and British 
trade is still virtually outlawed in Madagascar, while French 
persecution of the British fishermen of Newfoundland still 
continues without appreciable signs of relenting on the part 
of the French colonial authorities. There have been rumors, 
indeed, to the effect that France would-be willing, under 
given conditions, to abandon her rights in the treaty coast in 
return for countervailing advantages to be accorded to her 
by England at some other point. This willingness, however, 
has not developed into anything more tangible than news- 
paper talk. In the meanwhile the Liberals in the British 
Parliament are clamoring for some definite action, and are 
asking the government why it is that the voice of England 
has become impotent among the nations. It remains to be 
seen whether this pressure will have the effect of arousing 
the British premier to the formulation of some more emphatic 
demand on the subjects at issue than he has already made, 
and without avail. 

& 


THE recovery of Pope Leo XIII. from the malady which 
last week threatened to terminate fatally, has occasioned 
a general sigh of relief throughout Christendom. For one 
or two days last week, while it seemed that the Roman pon- 
tiff was on the brink of the grave, the imminency of a papal 
election, with its clash of ecclesiastical ambitions and its 
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violation of the decorum of the Church, was the prospect that 
appalled Christendom. Now that Leo XIII. has once more 
demonstrated his strong hold upon life, the satisfaction is 
well-nigh universal. It is recognized that the world, as well 
as the Roman Church, could have little to gain, and would 
undoubtedly lose*much in the death of the reigning pope, 
whose voice has invariably been on the side of peace, and 
who has conceded much to the liberal movement that has 
broadened the life of Christendom in the course of the nota- 
ble century that is now passing away. Certainly, the Italian 
statesmen, to whom the person of the pope is a consideration 
of prime importance, have no reason to desire a change in the 
occupancy of the sedia gustatoria. Italy and the world have 
learned that Leo. XIII., the strong, wise man upon whom 
a large portion of Christendom looks with the veneration 
that is born of faith, is a power for good in the sphere 
wherein the votes of the sacred college placed him. 


a 


A RUMOR has issued from, St. Petersburg to the effect that 
Czar Nicholas II. has been compelled, by illness, to withdraw 
from the exercise of the imperial power for the time being. 
It is suggested, in a diplomatic manner, that the illness of 
the emperor is of a mental nature. Certain it is that the 
Grand Duke Michael Nikolaievitch, the president of the im- 
perial council, is the acting regent of the empire, and that 
the czar is in temporary seclusion. The news of the czar’s 
malady is a repetition of the insinuations which have reached 
the world from time to time, implying, if not expressing out- 
right, the information that Czar Nicholas II. is tainted with 
the mental disorders that ended the reign of the Emperor 
Paul, and have exerted an influence upon the careers of 
other Russian rulers of the Romanoff dynasty. It is hinted 
by the Russo-phobic press of London that the announce- 
ment of the czar’s illness is a part of the programme which 
the reactionary portion of the Russian court and government 
are pursuing in their efforts to defeat the pacific purposes of 
the czar. It is pointed out from London that Count Mura- 
vieff, the chancellor of the empire, who is understood to have 
been bitterly opposed to the issuance of the famous mani- 
festo, intends to prevent the holding-of the proposed confer- 
ence on the plea that the emperor is not in a fit condition to 
participate in it. 


Brevities. 


Old diseases, not named because they were not understood, 
are sought out, named, and classified. Then the general 
public imagines that a new plague has fallen upon the peo- 
ple. The names~are new, but the diseases are as old as 
Galen and Hippocrates. 


The illness of Rudyard Kipling in a New York hotel 
excites the sympathy of innumerable Americans, who, in 
spite of all his peculiarities, take the warmest interest in the 
fortunes of this youthful author who is no doubt the most 
famous writer now living. 


A contemporary says that Orthodox and Unitarian Con- 
gregationalists cannot live together in one body, because oil 
and water will not mix. If alkali be added, oil and water 
will mix, and make excellent soap. Possibly the third some- 
thing will be discovered with results useful for the cleansing 
of the world. 


The latest government report shows that in India more 
than six millions of girls under nine years of age have been 
married, and that one hundred and seventy thousand of 
these are-widows. Except for the pleading and work of the 
Pundita Ramabai, who would give a thought to these out- 
raged children? 
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A brave South Carolina paper calls on the people of that 
State to “clean out the whole foul gang” of politicians, and 
put into the public offices some good “old-fashioned gentle- 
men who hold their honor sacred and keep their lives clean.” 
Are there not other communities in- America that might 
profit by such an exhortation ? 


Jewesses have been excluded from the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent School at Omaha. It is a curious fact that some Jews 
are indignant on this account. The American Hebrew re- 
serves its indignation for the Hebrew parents. So long as 
there are unsectarian schools and colleges where Hebrew 
children may be educated, why send them to the convent? 


A Register editorial on “Cats and Men” closes with the 
question: “I see that you are a donor for the succor of dis- 
tressed cats to the amount of so many dollars. For what 
sum now will you be pleased to draw your check for the 
Unitarian Association?” 
to the class thus addressed, promptly and cheerfully replies, 
“ One hundred dollars.” 


It is a curiosity of the nineteenth century that there are 
still large numbers of well-educated and even highly culti- 
vated people who do not believe at all in the scientific pro- 
gramme for the future of the race. They believe that at 
some time, not very remote, the whole course of human 
events upon this earth will be closed by the second coming 
of Jesus Christ. On Advent Sunday many sermons will be 
preached from this point of view. 


The university presses of Oxford and Cambridge defend 
themselves against the charge of unfairness in publishing a 
revised version of the Bible with the Americar notes incor- 
porated in the text. They say they were bound by no con- 
tract forbidding such publication. Still, if the American 
committee were known to be engaged in preparing a similat 
edition for publication, were not their English fellow-workers 
bound by the rule of courtesy to give them the field? 


Charles Darwin and Abraham Lincoln were born ninety 
years ago on the same day. Who shall say that the course 
of human history was not different because these two men 
lived and thought and acted? They were products of their 
age, it is said; and we may admit the statement. They could 
not have been what they were in any preceding century. 
But it is also true that every succeeding century will take a 
course which, to some extent, will be determined by what 
these men were and what they did. 


By order of the Secretary of the Navy no liquors will 
henceforth be furnished to enlisted men on board of any of 
our national vessels. The results of an experiment made in 
England are reported. Three bodies of soldiers were exer- 
cised. The one received a ration of whiskey, the second a 
ration of beer, and the third no alcohol in any form. The 
first section began with great energy, but soon tired; the 
second held out longer, but grew weary; while the third 
improved steadily under the discipline. 


We are sorry to record the failure of the President’s nomi- 
nation of Mr. Barrows as librarian of Congress. The Senate 
committee on the library reported adversely on the ground 


that the occupant of the office should be a trained librarian. - 


Ostensibly, this report was made in the interest of Civil 
Service Reform; and, incidentally, it will do good by holding 
the Senate up to that standard in its future action. Mr. 
Barrows had qualifications which, while not identical with 
those of the trained librarian, did give him some special 
advantages for work in an institution which, in some re- 
spects, is unlike any other in the country. We are sorry the 
appointment has miscarried, although, after what has hap- 
pened, it is evident that the librarian’s chair would not have 
been altogether comfortable. 
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One of our readers, who belongs: 


publication, a few sentences which will be of interest to our 
readers. Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, speaking of his 
communication concerning Mr. Gladstone, which may be 
found on page 268, says: “I feel that there is a subtle differ- 
ence when I am writing for Englishmen, many of whom had 
heard him speak and even met him in private society, and 
when addressing cultivated Americans, whose enthusiastic 
regard for him is all the more remarkable in itself, and the 
more valued by his friends, because it was not inspired by 
the peculiar magic of his presence. Let me add that I 
cannot help thinking that the wide-spread admiration for 
him felt by Americans, and the especial admiration and 
sympathy which he felt for their institutions and national 
character, have, I venture to think, done something toward 
bringing about the very cordial relations which now, thank 
God, exist between the two couniries.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Post-office Mission Work. 


To the Edior of the Christian Register : — 

In a recent number of the fegister your readers will re- 
call a letter from Rev. George W. Stone, in which he speaks 
of an effort in Ord, Neb., to form a Unitarian church. 
There was-in the village an Episcopalian church, in which 
the pastor, has been preaching Unitarianism, or too much of 
it for the bishop of the locality to approve. So the minister 
was formally deposed and the church building closed to 
those who were in sympathy with liberal teaching. One of 
the leading come-outers is a correspondent of the Worcester 
Post-office Mission. He writes: “We are now to have our 
services in a hall, retaining Rev. Mr. Tryon (the former 
pastor), who will remain with us for the present. We havea 
congregation of from fifty to seventy-five each Sunday. We 
have many here who do not attend church; but I am sure 
liberal teaching will have a strong influence among us, and 
it is already showing results. 

**We need much books that will quietly convince people, 
even before they know they are at heart Unitarians. As soon 
as we can make them think and reason, they will inevitably 
reject the doctrines of Orthodoxy.” 

If any parties who read this request have books of this 
nature or a book which answers this description, with which 
they are willing to part, such literature will be most gladly 
received, and may be mailed to William A. Anderson, Ord, 
Neb. Sarau THEO. Brown, 

Secretary Worcester P.O. Mission. 


_ 


Thomas Jefferson. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The explanation of “J. G. J.” in your last number is far 
more self-accusing than his first statement. One may, in 
ignorance, put a person in the wrong sectarian list, as some 
of our own writers have put Whittier, who was a member of 
the Orthodox Friends until his death, among the Unitarians ; 
but only one who had never read or known anything about 
Jefferson would think of calling him a Churchman. 

In acknowledging this mistake, “J. G. J.” makes a charge 
which even ignorance cannot excuse. There was a time 
when it was common to charge any one who differed from 
you upon any point of belief as a heretic, infidel, deist, or 
atheist, multitudes using all these terms indiscriminately. 
Even one who departed from the strict observance of the 
Sabbath was frequently called an infidel or atheist,, but 
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We are tempted to quote from a letter not intended for 
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among persons of any Christian culture or spirit we sup- 
posed that had passed away. It is only in that narrow view 
that one could speak of Jefferson as “much more an atheist 
than a Unitarian.” Jefferson was no more an atheist than 
Washington, or Adams, or Franklin, or Channing, or Phillips 
Brooks, or Saint Paul. 

What he thought of Christianity, let me add in his own 
words: “I am a real Christian, very different from the 
Platonists who call me infidel and themselves Christian. 
They have compounded from the heathen mysteries a system 
beyond the comprehension of man, of which Jesus would not 
recognize one feature. I am a Christian in the only sense 
in which he wished any one to be, sincerely attached to his 
doctrines in preference to all others, ascribing to himself 
every human excellence, and believing he never claimed any 
other. To the corruptions of Christianity I am opposed, but 
not to the genuine precepts of Jesus himself.” 

James Dre NoRMANDIE. 


Too Much Unitarianism ? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

It seems to me a mistake for us to talk so much about 
“what Unitarianism is.” Those careful distinctions are 
well for an occasional sermon, and excellent for the lecture 
and class rooms for young and old; but religion, the Chris- 
tian experiefice, is what we need to emphasize,— the com- 
mon property of us all. 

We at heart feel, I believe, in the same way; but we must 
be continually defining our belief. We, too, must make 
Christians of our own type; but let us be sure that we are 
making disciples of Christ in them,— walk and conversation, 
first of all. 

I am firmly persuaded that our tea parties and sociables, 
good as they are in their way, will never fill up a church - 
with earnest listeners. In these days of profuse literature 
and amusements, neither the young nor the old will be found 
constantly in their places unless we have something to give 
that wakens their deepest nature and touches them person- 
ally with a desire for the religious life. 

Rey. Eli Fay has spoken some very searching words in 
these columns, which we all need to ponder thoughtfully and 
profit by. MartTHa PERRY LOWE. 


Church-going. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In the fegister of February 16 I notice you mention 
church attendance. You say, “ With great empty spaces in 
the church the preacher is sometimes tempted to try those 
sensational methods which vulgarize the pulpit and bring the 
crowd, as to a circus.” It does seem that the people expect 
to go to church to be entertained; and I dare say, if a good 
dinner were to be served free directly after the morning ser- 
vice, some, at least, of our churches would be filled. But 
shame on us, the laity, that we do not demand higher and 
better things! Let us make our minister feel that we ex- 
pect him to lead us up higher and show us the better way. 
And then, when we send any notes to the Register office 
about our society, we shall not have to begin by saying we 
have just had our church painted or new furniture for the 
parlor or a new range for the kitchen; but all these things 
will be left in the rear, and we will come forth with a deeper 
religion,—teady to explain why we think so, what our church 
is to us, ready to live for it. If we are true Unitarians, how 
can we drift into the evangelical churches and listen to that 
kind of preaching? We hurt our own denomination every 
time we do it, Let us stick to our-own church, and /// the 
pews. A UniTarian Woman, 
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Rest. 


BY CLARA THORNDIKE ENDICOTT. 


Beating against its cage with tired wings, 
A bird I see, 

Longing for all the life that freedom brings 
So boundlessly. 


Ah, little bird! beyond thy narrow range 
Thou canst not see: 

If with the mighty eagle thou couldst change, 
Wouldst thou be free? 


Thus, often, is the soul perplexed with care, 
And longs for rest, 

Wanting to do the thing that is not there, 
That is not best. 


Then comes the Master’s word to cheer the heart: 
“Do what lies near, 

Bear joyfully, act patiently thy part,”— 
And rest is here! 


A Roman Mosaic. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


The fascinations of Rome have been freshly brought be- 
fore our minds by three remarkable books. The most widely 
read volume is Sienkiewicz’s “ Quo Vadis.” One who takes 
up this novel here in Rome follows with a deepened interest 
the successive scenes of the exciting melodrama. In strik- 
ing contrast to the Polish author’s quasi-historical romance, 
Zola’s “Rome” is a vigorous indictment of the capital of 
Italy by a nineteenth-century realist whose dislike of Roman 
society and whose deeply rooted hostility to the Church of 
Rome give a peculiar flavor to his graphic descriptions of 
this wonderful city of visible history. Pagan Rome is pres- 
ent on Zola’s pages only as a ghost that still haunts the 
streets and palaces where the City of the Popes hides the 
City of the Caesars. This papal Rome comes to light even 
more clearly in Mr. Crawford’s new book, which bears the 
grandiose title of “Ave, Roma Immortalis.” The effect of 
looking upon these vivid word-pictures of medizval Rome is 
to send one back to the ruins of the old pagan city with 
a keener sense of their great significance. Under the solemn 
arches of the Colosseum; in the desolate halls of the 
Thermae Antoninianae; on the Imperial Mount where suc- 
cessive Czesars reared their sumptuous piles of marble and of 
gold; or in that “field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood” 
whereon an empire’s history is indelibly stamped,— the trav- 
eller feels himself in a world far less remote from his habit- 
ual thoughts than the towers and palaces where the houses 
of the Corsini and the Colonna once dwelt and fought, and 
feudal barons feebly aped the vices of those Roman ances- 
tors whose virtues “these Christians” never knew. For, in 
spite of all their cruelties and their crimes, the men who 
made Rome truly great, and who, in building their city and 
their empire laid the strong foundation-stones of civilized 
society, are names mankind will never willingly let die. Nay, 
more than this. So long as a single column on the crum- 
bling podium of one ancient temple remains in the Forum 
Romanum, men will walk reverently over the stones of the 
old Sacred Way in silent worship of 


“ Those dead but sceptred sovereigns, who 
Still rule our spirits from their urns.” 


Even of the worst of those rulers of the ancient world our 
modern scholars are finding some good word to say. Lanci- 
ani’s new and valuable work on ‘The Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome” has this unexpected tribute to the detested 
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Nero: “Before the Neronian epoch,” says this learned ar- 
cheeologist, “the crowding, the unhealthiness, the congestion 
of popular quarters, and their want of air, light, and space, 
remained in very much the same condition as in the time of 
Augustus. The merit of having put an end to this wretched 
state of things, of having renewed the aspect of the metrop- 
olis, altering its plan in accordance with the principles of 
sanitation and art, belongs to Nero. He set the whole city 
in a blaze of fire (making the flames, however, avoid the 
Campus Martius, so that the homeless multitudes could find 
shelter there), and did it so cleverly that, of the fourteen 
wards, three were annihilated, seven for the greater part de- 
stroyed; and yet not asingle life was lost in the monstrous 
conflagration.” 

This statement of the learned archeologist shows that 
the chapters of “Quo Vadis” in which harrowing pictures 
are given of thousands perishing in the fire of Nero are but 
the baseless inventions of the novelist’s heated fancy. It is’ 
indeed a pity that a clever romancer’s word-pictures of the 
age of Nero, in which over against a pagan society too vile 
to endure he has placed a community of believers miracu- 
lously elevated to the topmost heights of Christly living, has 
had the effect of distorting for many minds the history of 
both pagan and Christian Rome. The court of the mad 
Ahenobarbus epitomized old Roman life as little as the Vati- 
can city, when a Borgia sat in Peter’s chair, was a fepresenta- 
tive product of what Christianity had wrought in fifteen hun- 
dred years. Even so devout a Roman Catholic as Mr. 
Crawford assures us that for a parallel to the crimes and 
vices of such a family as the Cenci, who flourished in Chris- 
tian Rome at the end of the sixteenth century, one would 
search in vain the annals of either the reign of Nero or that 
of Commodus. We need not disparage the great life and 
deeds of the men who made the Republic and the Empire 
of pagan Rome, in our zeal to commend that Christian 
temper and spirit which are the better part of our modern 
civilization. We can be good soldiers of the cross, while 
with Lord Byron we still call Rome “ our country,”-and think 
of the Roma immortalis of the Czsars as “the city of the 
soul.” 

The new discoveries in the Forum give to that famous 
region of the old city a special attractiveness at the present 
time. A double work is going on. In the first place a par- 
tial reconstruction of some of the ruins is now for the first 
time attempted. The fragments of columns, friezes, capitals, 
and cornices, which have been lying in picturesque confusion 
from one end of the Forum to the other, are brought to- 
gether, and, wherever this is possible, will be restored to 
their ancient positions. At the same time the Minister of 
Public Instruction is pushing the new excavations in various 
directions. A list of the recent scavi would weary the 
reader. They pertain to the podium of the most ancient 
Temple of Vesta, the inner space of the semicircular trib- 
une in front of the Temple of Julius Czesar, the direction 
of the famous street known as Ad /anum, and the additions 
made in late imperial times to the vostra vetera, that re- 
nowned platform whereon the Roman orators discussed be- 
fore the people important affairs of state. We seem to come 
into closer touch with the old Romans themselves as we 
study these memorials of their works. Of special signifi- 
cance is the newly exposed. base of the altar which was 
erected soon after the cremation of Czsar’s body to mark 
and consecrate the precise spot where all that was mortal of 
Rome’s greatest man had been burned to ashes. In carry- 
ing on their excavations in that region of the Forum which 
is nearest to the arch of Septimius Severus, the archzologists 
have just brought to light a monument which has set every- 
body talking. A few blocks of jet black marble, the marmor 
Zaenarium, were hastily described in the Roman journals as 
belonging to the Zomb of Romulus. It was quite forgotten 
in the excitement of the moment that, according to one of the 
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most persistent of Roman traditions, Romulus was translated 
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bodily to heaven; and for a time the credulous were con- 


vinced that something had at last been found in the Forum 
which was a veritable souvenir of the wolf-nurtured Founder 
of Rome. ; ; 

What the newly found marbles really signify it,is impos- 
sible to say. .That the monument to which they belong 
could not be older than the Empire is proved by the fact that 
the Taenarium marble was not brought to Rome before the 
time of the Czsars. Of more real interest to the modern 
scholar is the character of the particular area of the Forum 
where these new scavz are taking place. For we are here at 
the junction of the Forum proper with the ancient Comuitium, 
a space which was the centre of all civil and political business 
in Rome at a time when the Forum was only a market-place. 
Portions of this most important region of kingly and’ repub- 
lican Rome will soon be* laid bare, and valuable discoveries 
are sure to follow. For almost the first time in recent years 
a place is to,.be exposed which has escaped all previous in- 
vestigation. -When the Comitium shall have revealed its 
hitherto unwritten story of the past, we may hope that the 
Fora of Julius, Augustus, Nerva, and Trajan, may be com- 
pelled to give us some hints of their marvellous structures. 
As Rome was not built in a day, so its rediscovery will not 
be complete in a single generation. Those who come after 
us will find here still more of these “noble wrecks,” glowing 
in their “ ruinous perfection,” mute witnesses of the grandeur 
that was and is Rome. 


Ultra-Congregationalism among the Norwegian 
Lutherans. 


BY J. J. SKORDALSVOLD. 


The nineteenth-century Norwegian takes to mental work 
as does the storm petrel to the sea. In Norway this inclina- 
tion has found its most marked expression in political activ- 


‘ity and belletristic efforts; among the Norwegian-Americans, 


in religious and educational work. 

The early history of the Norwegian churches in America 
presents a picture of restlessness and bewildering animation. 
From 1840 to 1865 the church work was carried on mainly 
under the sway of a liberal and a conservative faction, the 
former of which became permanently settled as the Hauge’s 
Synod, the latter as the Norwegian Synod. 

The Hauge people were the direct followers of Hans 
Nilsen Hauge, the greatest of Norwegian lay preachers, who 
died in 1824. At first they laid extraordinary stress on the 
conversion of the individual and on a pure Christian life, 
while external organization was looked upon as a secondary 
matter. In the course of time the Hauge’s Synod has be- 
come a very orderly association; and its theological seminary 
in Red Wing, Minn., is enjoying a healthy growth. 

The Norwegian Synod has always been a synonyme of 
conservatism, proudly proclaiming itself to be a genuine 
daughter of the “ mother church”; namely, the State church 
of Norway. The main characteristics of this body are that 
its ministers preach “the pure doctrine” of Lutheranism in 
season and out of ‘season, and that its leading men make 
great sacrifices for the establishment and operation of schools 
of all grades. The pride of the Norwegian Synod is Luther 
College in Decorah, Ia., the oldest of the fifty and odd 
Scandinavian institutions of learning in America. 

Toward the close of the sixties a number of ministers, who 
could brook neither the crude methods of the Haugians nor 
the conservatism of the Norwegian Synod, organized them- 
selves into an association called the Norwegian Augustana . 
Synod. But this was soon split in twain; and one of the 
factions, the Norwegian Lutheran Conference, was destined 
to be the most aggressive and belligerent of all the Scandina- 
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vian church organizations in America. Its efforts were bound 
to succeed. In the course of twenty years it became a com- 
pact and prosperous association, and all rival organizations 
had to respect it. 

During the eighties the Norwegian Synod was torn up by 
an internal controversy on predestination and kindred ques- 
tions. About one-half of the members of the Synod finally 
withdrew, and started a theological seminary at Northfield, 
Minn. ‘The seceders called themselves the Anti-Missourian 
Brotherhood, because the Norwegian Synod, from which they 
withdrew, had been closely connected with the German 
Lutheran Missouri Synod, at whose theological seminary 
in St. Louis many of the Synod ‘ministers had received their 
education. 

During the latter half of the eighties came an era of 
brotherly feeling; and-in 1890 the Conference, the Nor- 
wegian Augustana Synod, and the Anti-Missourian Brother- 
hood united, and formed the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America. 

Tt soon became evident, however, that the leaders could 
not well pull together; and three years after the birth of the 
United Church the leaders of the old Conference, followed 
by thousands of their friends, took steps to rebel against the 
United Church, and during the years 1896 and 1897 the 
seceders organized themselves into “ The Free Church.” 

Can this, the seventh and latest Norwegian Lutheran 
church association in America, give any- striking reason for 
its existence as a rival of three other existing Norwegian 
Lutheran church organizations? : 

Those rivals are strictly Lutheran. Each of them edu- 
cates, ordains, and controls its own ministers; carries on 
home and foreign missionary work; performs, in fact, all 
the functions common to the great church associations in 
our country. 

Those rivals also carry on their work essentially the same 
way as the other church associations, excepting the Congre- 
gationalists. Their annual meetings constitute their highest 
authority in all practical affairs, and the only consistent and 
honorable course for a local congregation which does not 
obey the annual meeting of its association is to withdraw 
from the association. 

On this particular point the Free Church differs very much 


‘from its rivals, and, indeed, from every other religious or 


secular association of which the writer ever heard. The 
next thing to it seems to be the Congregational Church, and 
a comparison of the two may be an easy way of bringing 
the main characteristics of the Free Church into proper 
light. 

Of all the great church organizations of our day, the Con- 
gregational Church stands foremost as an embodiment of the 
spirit of orthodox Protestantism. None has been more suc- 
cessful than she in protecting the individual Christian and 
the individual congregation against such encroachments as 
are ever apt to result from the united action of large num- 
bers. The “permanent associations” of the Congregational 
Church “are purely voluntary, and they possess no power 
whatever over the churches” (the Council Manual of 1896, 
page 42). And the National Council “can never legislate or 
act as a judicial tribunal”; but its “recommendations are 
purely advisory ” (same, page 43). 

The Free Church practises the above principles, and its 
annual meeting of 1898 passed the following as one of-its 
“ Jeading principles ” : — 

Free congregations have no right to demand that another 
congregation shall subject itself to their opinion, will, de- 
cision, or regulation: hence any kind of dominion by a ma- 
jority of congregations over a minority is to be repudiated. 

But the Congregational associations restrict their member- 
ship by certain regulations. (The local associations are not 


_ considered in this connection, because the Free Church has 


nothing similar to them.) The State associations are “con- 
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_stituted in nearly all cases of delegates from the churches, 
the pastors of churches being in many States ex-officio mem- 
bers” (same, page 43). 

And the National Council of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States “is composed of delegates from the 
local association (one delegate for each ten churches), and 
delegates from State associations (one for each and one for 
each ten thousand communicants), these delegates being 
divided between ministers and laymen as nearly equally as 
possible.” 

The State associations and the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches correspond in the main to the 
annual meeting of the Free Church. Only regularly elected 
delegates are admitted to the former bodies. In other 
words, the State and national meetings of the Congregational 
churches are strictly representative, as are also the corre- 
sponding bodies in all other large church associations. 

Right here it is found that the Free Church is attempting 
“something new under the sun,” in that it proposes to be 
governed by a body which is not exclusively representative. 
This feature is embodied in paragraph six of the “ Rules of 
work,” which were adopted by the annual meeting of 1897; 
and said paragraph reads as follows : — 

“ All attendants who are voting members of the churches 
constituting the Free Church are entitled to vote at the 
annual meeting of the Free Church; also voting members of 
other Lutheran churches who, by reporting their names to 
the secretary of the annual meeting on blanks prepared for 
that purpose, declare that they endorse the principles and 
regulations of the Free Church, and that they will work for 
the aims set forth in paragraph 2” (general religious work). 

This means that any member of any Lutheran church in 
the world may vote at the annual meeting of the Free Church. 
To make this plain, it is expressly stated elsewhere in the 
same rules that Lutheran churches may belong to the Free 
Church, “ regardless of connections with other church asso- 
ciations.” 

To recapitulate the three leading characteristics of the 
Free Church : — 

1. This body “ consists of congregations assenting, without 
reserve, to the old ecumenical symbols, Luther’s smaller cate- 
chism, and the original Augsburg Confession ” (paragraph 4, 
“ Rules of Work”’). 

2. It condemns the practice of attempting to rule a minor- 
ity by means of a majority of congregations, and its annual 
meetings are purely advisory. 

3. The right to vote at its annual meetings is extended to 
every person who is entitled to vote in a Lutheran congre- 
gation. 

If this attempt at ultra-Congregationalism had been made 
by a handful of hare-brained, irresponsible fanatics, it would 
not have warranted serious consideration. But the following 
facts will amply prove that the Free Church is no trifling 
affair. The leaders of the movement— namely, Sven Oftedal 
and Georg Sverdrup — for a quarter of a century have ranked 
with the foremost educators of the Norwegian Lutherans in 
America ; and they were by all odds the chief instruments in 
building up the old Conference. And mention must also 
be made of the fact that Augsburg-Seminary, where they 
have put down their life-work, and where the attendance 
reached one hundred and ninety-four last year, has fought 
more vigorously and successfully against the peculiar vices 
of our times than has any other Norwegian school in the 
country. As to the numerical strength of the Free Church, 
exact figures are not obtainable, because large numbers of its 
adherents are formally connected with other associations, 
chief of which is the United Church. It has, however, over 
one hundred and twenty clergymen, professors, or missiona- 
ries; and there are at least two hundred and fifty congrega- 
tions each of which contains a Free Church majority, while 
an equal number of congregations harbor individual mem- 
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“bers who side with the Free Church. The voluntary contri- 
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butions to the different funds aggregated about $19,000 for 
the past year, and the contributors numbered several thou- 
sand. It is safe to assume that the Free Church has about 
forty thousand firm adherents, or more than one-tenth of all 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church members in the United 
States. All of which goes to prove that the Free Church 
has able, brainy leaders, as well as a rank and file that is 
both able and willing to contribute liberally to its work; and 
those may live to find out their mistake who predicted that 
this unique movement was bound to end in ignominious 
confusion. 


a 


For Faith. 


Oh, blessed they who stand serene 
On mountain heights of faith, 

Who in the air of the unseen 
Still draw their vital breath! 


Oh, blessed they whose inner eyes 
Behold what angels see, 

And view God’s holy Paradise, 
From doubt and discord free! 


But we, who walk the noisy vale 

_ And breathe the lower air, 

Who toil in twilight chill and pale —— 
We lose the vision fair. 


The things of matter, time, and sense, 
Press on our faithless sight : 

The glory of God’s immanence 
Fades out in starless night. 


Lord, help our earthly unbelief ; 
Our scanty faith increase; 
Give to our doubting hearts relief, 
And fill them with thy peace! 
— Henry W. Hawkes. 


Sunshine. 


BY G. R, TAYLOR. 


The sunshine of cheerfulness is the greatest of all home 
sweeteners, the greatest of all life brighteners,—a magic 
power for good which lies within the reach of all, no matter 
what their condition or surroundings; and yet cheerfulness 
is the exception rather than the rule of habit among us. 

Moroseness, sullenness, fretfulness, and all such evil habits 
of temper, have done more to breed sin, wretchedness, and 
vice than even drunkenness or any other habits of moral 
deformity, and ruined and broken up more homes, sent out 
more hopeless, homeless wanderers through the world, made 
more drunkards, brought about more divorces, insanity, and 
suicide, than all other evil influences put together. 

It is in the miserable hell of the cheerless home — that 
dreary moral dungeon, where no sunshine ever enters, that 
black hole of Calcutta, where untold thousands dwell in utter 
wretchedness, unsuspected by the world around them —that 
such unholy influences are generated, develop, and flourish. 
God save us all from such homes! God save our children 
from the deadly moral curse that is blasting and withering 
the home life of so many, and blighting all that should be 
sweet and beautiful in connection with it, defacing God’s 
image in untold thousands of the unhappy children of earth, 
—the children whom yet God pities and loves. 

There are others who, while not the victims of an evil dis- 
position of temper in a vicious sense, yet live in despondent 
wretchedness, in a state of constitutional unhappiness, which 
indicates, perhaps, a congenital infirmity, the results of the 
“violation of physiological laws in their predecessors.” They 
are to be pitied, but their cases are not hopeless. Do you 
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know that there are forces in us all that, if conserved, would 


generate a wonderful magnetism, a power to control both 
mind and body, and that these forces leak and lose in a thou- 


‘sand thoughtless habits of daily life? 


Life has its sad memories, its burdensome duties, its nar- 
row and difficult circumstances. Often before us: loom its 
black hills, its barren, dreary paths, and we alone and afoot. 
We all know by bitter experience the meaning of pain and 
sorrow and death. The pathway of life is billowed by the 
graves of the loved and unforgotten. 

We need the conservation of all the forces which are natu- 
rally and legitimately ours, to meet and counteract the weak- 
ness which many of us too often encourage under adversities, 
lest our souls be spilled.” “ Life only avails, not the having 
lived.” We all need to know that we have each one of us 
an ability that cannot be overestimated, by which we may 
rise superior to most of the contingencies of life. But, before 
it can avail us, we must learn to leave our leaning-posts, to 
throw away our crutches and try to stand alone. We need 
the strength and motive power necessary to each day’s life 
within ourselves, that we may do our duty to God and men. 

We are continually coming in contact with things which 
have a tendency to subvert our patience and cheerfulness,— 
the base, superficial trickeries of the world around us; self- 
made fools; mean, low, contemptible men in high places; 
coarse and unwomanly women,— which things become the 
more disgusting because found amid externals which carry 
with them the promise of better things. We are constantly 


~seeing things happening around us calculated to annoy us,— 


little, insignificant things enough, perhaps, in themselves, 
vain, idle conceits, but yet unworthy of men and women; 
and we worry over them, and are unhappy. Pity, compas- 
sion, and sweet charity should always find room in our 
hearts for the weaknesses and foibles and wants of others. 
But why should we assume the faults of the world around 
us? Why should we suffer ourselves to be driven into a 
brooding wretchedness by our own immediate surroundings 
or that of others? Such wretchedness can always conjure 
up a host of fantastic terrors, and sits above our chamber- 
door the croaking “ Raven,” which, to all our beseechings 
for relief, answers only, “‘ Nevermore.” 

Some of you, perhaps, have heard the voice of this “ thing 
of evil,” this echo from the “dark Plutonian shore.” It 
sounds, coming out of the gloom and darkness which sur- 
round it, like the voice of doom. And we might suffer this 
wild chimera, this creature of a diseased imagination, to 
croak on its dismal “‘ Nevermore” until its continuous echo- 
ing through our troubled souls should drive us mad or we 
long for death, that we might flee away and be at rest. Of 
what use would any of us be to the world around us in such 
a sorry plight? We must every one of us be a blessing or a 
curse to the world in which we live; and in the condition 
just described we would be a curse to ourselves and to all 
around us,— plague-stricken souls, infecting others with the 
moral pestilence and moral death. 

We are all’ God’s children, his growing children; for 
none of us attain our full growth in this life, and the pains 
we are unable to avoid are but the growing pains of a higher 
life, of a nobler manhood and a sweeter and more beautiful 
womanhood. Or they are the tonics of the life here we all 
need, the medicine, as it were, that God administers to us 
all,—bitter pills, bitter in themselves, it is true, but sugar- 


‘coated, every one of them, if we but handle them right, and 


take them whole. God is good to all his children, He 
does not willingly afflict them; for “ he knoweth their frame, 
he remembereth that they are dust.” Let us swallow our 
pills, like good, sensible children. Why should we chew 
them like the fractious and the fretful, and then spit them 
out, retaining only the nauseous, tenacious bitter taste? Let 
us gratefully accept the sweet which covers the bitter, and, 
pleasing ourselves, as best we can, in correspondence with 
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good conditions, leave the shadows and gloom, and enter 
into the clear, serene atmosphere of a sunny, cheerful life, 
into its power and into its glory. 


Spiritual Life. 


I do not doubt that God will hold you with his hand; and, 
if he dets you stumble, it will only be to show you that, if he 
did not hold you, you would fall down, and so to make you 
hold his hand the faster.— Saint Francis de Sales. 


Fd 


When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison-walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to thee. 
; — Faber. 
ae 
We are learning that no one can see all of truth, that our . 
doubting neighbor may be as honest as we are, that as many 
causes tend to make men think differently as alike; and we 
are also learning that the main thing is to cast out Satan, 
and not to walk together.— 7! 7. Munger. 


ze 


If we may not dogmatize concerning the immortal life, we 
may hope for it with a grand and purifying hope. Debarred 
from all petition, whether for material or spiritual things, 
we may still lift a reverent heart to the ideal and to the In- 
finite Reality, which is, of all ideals, the source and end.— 
John White Chadwick. 

ae 


No one can ever become quite solitary, quite poor, quite 
miserable, who can truly say, “ Lord, if only I have thee.” 
That is just the time when God makes his consolation most 
gratifying and abundant, when we through distress of body 
and soul have turned from all temporal things to him, and 
have learned that royal, overshadowing “ only thee.”— Zheo- 
dore Christlieb. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Law of Association. 


BY REV, J. EDWARD WRIGHT. 


And David longed, and said, O that one would give me water to 
drink of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate!— 1 CHRON. xi. 17. 


David was thirsty, and wanted water; but that which was 
at hand would not suffice. He must have water from a par- 
ticular well. That water may have possessed no superior 
excellence which another could detect: his followers might 
not find it any sweeter, cooler, or purer than that.in springs 
close by and accessible without danger. But for David there 
was a quality in it which no other water shared, and through 
which it would refresh his soul as well as his body; for it 
was from the well at which he used to slake his thirst in the 
happy days of his childhood. His father’s abode was near 
it; and so, though Bethlehem was in the hands of his 
enemies, and it was a perilous undertaking to penetrate 
their lines, it was the water in the well by its gate that he 
ardently desired. r 

I had an experience some years ago which brought 
this ancient story vividly to mind. As I was driving with 
some friends in a neighboring town, one of the party de- 
tained us a little at a certain spot, that he might drink from 
a roadside spring. There was no special attraction in the 
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place to the rest of us, but to him it was endeared by many 
precious associations. There, just across the way, were the 
cellar walls which marked the site of his boyhood’s home; 
and, thirsty or not, he must drink from the same spring 
which supplied the household with water half a century be- 
fore. It brought freshly to mind many a sweet memory, and 
whispered to him tenderly of the living and of the dead. 

Men seek new scenes often, principally because they are 
new; for novelty has its charms. On the other hand, men 
turn back from time to time to the old, for the pleasure of re- 
viving half-forgotten thoughts and sensations; and, with all 
the sadness attending some of such reminiscences, they often 
prove to be sources of. profound spiritual awakening,— 
blessed ministries to the soul. Are there not other dwell- 
ings more desirable in themselves and more beautiful for 
situation than the venerable farm-house with its moss-covered 
roof? Certainly, and yet that has to a few persons an at- 
tractiveness which is equalled by no other spot, and apples 
from “the old home orchard ” have a flavor which city fruit- 
stalls cannot rival. The Swiss soldiers, far from their 
familiar Alpine heights, often pine away with homesick- 
ness, we are told; and the playing among them of those 
national airs which are most apt to touch their hearts is for- 
bidden, lest they become altogether unfitted for their duties. 
If to be moved thus invites the charge of sentimentalism, 
then we all are sentimentalists. From the eminent statesman 
to the untaught savage, all classes and conditions of men are 
more or less under the spell of hallowed memories and sweet 
associations. 

Songs like ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,” “The Old Kentucky 
Home,” are universally popular. There is scarcely a heart 
that does not yield itself promptly to their gentle appeals. 
“ As I was walking in my garden at Malmaison,” said the 
first Napoleon, ‘“‘I heard the distant sound of the church 
bell at Rueil; and I stopped, moved involuntarily by old as- 
sociations. If I, a man like me, am so affected, how much 
force must such influences have on the mass of mankind!” 
Yes, friends; and he is a poor student of human nature, and 
lacks knowledge of himself, who is oblivious of facts like 
these. Nor can we call him wise in the conduct of his life 
who pays no regard to the power of those associations which 
are best adapted to elevate the thoughts. Most foolish of all 
is he who would trample such things under foot, riding, as it 
were, rough-shod over them. 

I am thinking, as I say this, of religious and moral cult- 
ure. It is not so easy to climb the hill of moral excellence, 
to hold in check unruly passions, to maintain in the heart a 
vivid realization of spiritual things, that we can afford to 
throw away any of the aids to the attainment of these ob- 
jects that we may possess. Let us note, therefore, some of 
the conditions under which the law of association affects 
men so favorably that the demand is imperative that they 
take advantage of this law in their moral and religious 
training. 

Here is the Bible. ‘ Don’t prate to me about the Bible,” 
says one, proceeding to rattle off a list of its inconsistencies, 
contradictions, and errors, ‘I get more good from the liter- 
ature of my own day than from that musty volume, belonging 
to a remote age and an alien race.” Well, that may be so in 
a particular instance. A person may so fix his attention 
upon the dark spots on the full moon’s disk as to almost 
forget that she reflects any light. But, after all, my friends, 
no book of to-day can take hold of people’s minds and hearts 
generally —in the phrase of Coleridge, “find men’”—as 
does the Bible. Even if it be admitted that there have been 
published within a year a dozen books more free from inac- 
curacies of statement and moral blemishes than is the Bible, 
still the question arises, “‘ Will the flawlessness or the intrin- 
sic worth of any one of them lift it at once into a position of 
authority like that which the Bible has in some way secured 
among the leading nations of the earth?” Certainly not; nor 


will hundreds of years win for the best among them the ven- 
eration now widely accorded to the Old and New Testa- 
ments. ’ 

A millennium must pass before the worthiest of the com- 
positions of to-day will be invested with any such grand 
growth of sacred associations as now presses home the pre- 
cepts of the Bible upon the consciences of the dwellers in 
Christendom. ‘“ Why should I take any more pains to read 


the Bible than to read any other volume in which noble. 


thoughts find fitting expression?” some one may ask. I 
reply, for myself at least, Because, when I read the Bible, I 
am affected by something more than by certain words. A 
stream of influences pours into my mind in addition to the 
thoughts the words convey. I cannot read it as I might read 
another book. If I try, I find my mind prepossessed. If I 
turn back to the book of Job, for instance, and attempt to 
scrutinize it with special reference to its rank in the field 
of letters, recalling the language of Carlyle concerning it, 


“There is nothing written, I think, in the Bible or out of it — 


of equal literary merit,” I find myself puzzled to tell how 
much of my delight in it is due to its actual excellence in 
conception, imagery, and diction, and how much is due to 
partialities resulting from inheritance and association. My 
thought of it is intertwined with the recollection that my 
father loved it, as did his father before him, and with the 
conviction that it has been a comfort and support to tens 
of thousands in their times of sore trial; and how can I 
approach it in the calm, unbiassed, judicial spirit with which 
I might examine an essay in the Vorth American Review ? 

The Bible has the advantage of me, I might almost say, 
at the start. It secured a hold upon me even before I read 
it, and now no other book has an equal chance in competi- 
tion with it. I admit that this is not in all its bearings an 
unalloyed good, as appears when people, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with the idea of the infallibility of the Bible, prove 
blind to heaped-up proofs of imperfection in it. But, in the 
main, these prepossessions prove a blessing to us who have 
been nursed and trained under the influence of this priceless 
volume. The halo about it is to us, for the most part, a 
wholesome light, and not a misleading will-o’-the-wisp, danc- 
ing over a miasmatic marsh. Its special magnetic power 
and attractiveness is largely such as we may safely yield to. 
Nay, more. I urge that those of us who are seeking the 
highest and best things cannot afford to miss the peculiar 
power with which the Bible communicates the way of life 
and truth to men. Do we notall know that a word spoken by 
one man falls on heedless ears, while the same word uttered 
by another wins prompt attention and cordial approval? 
And is it not the dictate of wisdom to take the word of 
counsel and of comfort, of warning and of rebuke, of which 
we feel the need, from the source which will convey it with 
the greatest impressiveness? It is not merely ideas that 
take possession of us and stir us to worthy actions: it is 
ideas in certain connections, ideas with certain relations, 
ideas favorably associated in our thought with certain per- 
sons, They tell us that Confucius enunciated the Golden 
Rule in its negative form centuries before the advent of 
Jesus. Beit so; but the word of Confucius, of whom we 
know so little, the moral leader of a strange people so 
entirely alien to us, gains no hold upon us that is comparable 
with the hold gained by a-similar word from the lips of our 
Master. Shall we do well to slight that which is near and 
endeared in a vague and unrewarding search for that which 
is remote and strange? 

Let us consider the matter of Sunday observance in this 
connection. ‘Sunday is no better than any other day,” say 
some; and they proceed in their practice to reduce it to the 
level of the other days of the week. Well, admitting that 
Sunday is no better than other days in itself, does it not 
possess certain advantages which we cannot afford to de- 
spise? Is it not well that we have, by general agreement, 
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an occasional day of quiet, and of such freedom from com- 
mon cares as gives special opportunity for rest, meditation, 
and devotion? and are not the moral and religious associa- 
tions which attend the recurrence of the day of incalculable 
value to us? It comes to many of us fraught with memories 
of the most impressive lessons our childhood received. Its 
return reawakens in the minds of multitudes sweet recollec- 
tions of the whole family —children, parents, and grand-par- 
ents — gathered happily together, reading, singing, or pray- 
ing in the home circle or joining together in acts of worship 
in the house of God. ‘The sound of church bells reverberat- 
ing in the heart communicates to many uplifting thoughts of 
heaven, What if all these hallowing influences were abol- 
ished? What if Sunday suggested no more of duty, peni- 
tence, trust, God, Christ, heaven, than Monday or Friday ? 
What if it were no easier to revive in our minds the con- 
sciousness of spiritual things on the first day of the week 
than on any of the rest? Should we have gained or lost ? 
Does not he who, by precept or example, attempts to divest 
‘Sunday of the lofty, humanizing, and spiritualizing associa- 
tions which now attend it, in the experience of a large share 
of our population, injure himself and the community? We 
need to be reminded often that men’s conduct is not deter- 
mined by hard logic merely, but still more by their senti- 
ments, their emotions, their loves, their attractions, and their 
repulsions; and I repeat that I do not believe we have risen 
so high, and have found the doing of duty and the culture of 
the soul so easy, and, as it were, matter-of-course, that we 
can, as sensible men and women, afford to relinquish the 
helps which the past hands down to us in religious institu- 
tions which it has established and cherished. 

And here let me add a word in regard to church-going. 
What is a church? Usually, a large structure built to ac- 
commodate many in their attendance at and participation in 
religious services. 

Why not assemble elsewhere,— now in one place, now in 
another? In summer on the sunny hillsides or in the grassy 
meadows or on shaded lawns or in leafy groves, in winter 
in capacious parlors or in central public halls. Ah! there 
are certain valuable influences belonging to the place that 
has been devoted to and long used for worship. The dis- 
cerning mind and impressible spirit find something more 
there than a mere wooden or stone structure of peculiar shape 
and size. ‘This house in which we are now assembled, for in- 
stance, this ceiling, and these walls have gained much since 
they first sheltered a body of worshippers. Making reason- 
able allowance for inevitable insincerities, an amount of pure 
devotion, heartfelt praise, and honest aspiration after holi- 
ness, has found expression here since this house was built 
sufficient to have stamped a certain character upon it; and 
this character, affecting us more or less consciously, is an 
aid to our devotions to-day. Here have been confessions of 
sin and resolutions of obedience ; here the voice of prayer 
and praise has been raised times without number ; here in- 
fancy has been solemnly dedicated to the eternal Father ; 
here the marriage vow has been plighted; and here the clos- 
ing act in life’s drama, the funeral service, has been per- 
formed. The place has been consecrated by something more 
than the exercises at its dedication,— by multitudinous pub- 
lic services and private ministries of which it has been the 
scene; and it ought on many accounts to be far more useful 
to-day, religiously, than it was thirty years ago. Where faith 
has been quickened, where the sense of duty has been deep- 
ened, where the consciousness of unworthiness and need has 
been intensified, where devout feeling has been kindled and 
the reality of spiritual things has been made manifest. in 
multitudes of instances for decades of years, there the very 
atmosphere ought to be religiously invigorating. 

One of the simplest and best statements of “ the law of 
association ” which I have seen is this: “ Feelings that have 


been experienced together tend to recall each other.” Thus, 
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when one has in a church felt the nearness of God, expe- 
rienced contrition, realized the divine forgiving love, the 
place will the more readily evoke the same sentiments in his 
heart thereafter. How, then, can any one who cares for 
moral and spiritual growth make light of the church and 
attendance at its services? It is not mere sentimentality: it 
is the soundest common sense that bids us cherish every 
institution and practice that has proved itself so-full of 
heavenly helpfulness. 

One may, indeed, fall into error through superstitious ven- 
eration of the old. One may thus assist in perpetuating 
serious mistakes and in handing down for the reverence of 
succeeding generations customs which are “more honored 
in the breach than in the observance.” I would not idolize 
the ancient merely because of its antiquity; but I would 
have men thoughtful, reasonable, discriminating. And, when 
a doctrine, an observance, or an institution has evidently 
exerted a wholesome influence upon the average mind, I 
would not have men flippantly'toss it aside because it bears 
the marks of age. This is the side on which liberal Chris- 
tians, as.a class, are most liable to err. Let us, then, keep 
our danger in mind, Age does, indeed, bring weakness and 
decay to many things; but let us remember that there are 
things which grow more valuable with advancing years. Let 
us distinguish sharply between these and those, and let us 
earnestly support all that our best judgment declares worthy 
to endure. 

At an ordination which I once attended, I offered an open 
hymn-book to the minister by my side, that he might join in 
the singing. He thanked me, but declined it, whispering, “I 
know that hymn by heart: it was sung at my own ordination 
twenty-six years ago.” Think you that any new hymn would 
stir the depths of his soul as that would,— known “ dy 
heart? «One of our New England poets has well reminded 
us—and it is to poets rather than to logicians that such 
truths are revealed —that there may be such a thing as 
a “century-mellowed hymn”; that is, a hymn that is all the 
better for being a hundred years old. 

We are told that Napoleon in Egypt sought to fire the 
ardor of his men by pointing to the Pyramids, and exclaim- 
ing, “ Soldiers, forty centuries are looking down upon you!” 
Dear friends, the garnered wealth of ages is waiting to be 
communicated to us through Bible, Lord’s Day, church, 
and holy ordinance, along lines of influence with which we 
are familiar. Let us not despise or disparage or neglect 
these channels of divine grace. Let us not deprive ourselves 
of the blessings that lie in good things because evils have 
been connected with them. Let us rather recall to mind our 
weakness and our need, and renew within our hearts the con- 
viction that we cannot afford to lose the helps to right living 
bound up in the precious associations that cluster about 
books which Christendom has long held sacred, and usages 
which it has long observed as holy. 


Prayer. 


We beseech thee, O God, to guide and direct all thy peo- 
ple in the way in which they should walk, and to keep them 
faithful to the duties to which thou hast called them. Give 
wisdom, uprightness, and a noble spirit to our rulers, and to 
all who are in places of authority and trust. May the laws 
by which our country is governed be thy laws; and may the 
obedience they requite be a willing obedience rendered unto 
thee, the supreme ruler and law-giver of the earth. Busied 
with the labors and cares of our daily life, may we find in 
all the way of honor and righteousness and peace, that at 
home or abroad, in the world of men or in our solitary 
hours, in our harder toil or. in simple and lowly tasks, we 
may bring to thee for thy consecration and acceptance the 
fruit of all our labors and the issues of all our life. Amen, 
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For the Christian Register. 


The North Wind in Match. 


BY MILTON L. MURDOCK, 


Swift from thy fastness of berg and of floe thou dost sally; 
Wild the gnarled Titans ate writhing afield and afar; 

Weird are thy clamors discordant o’er mountain and valley; 
Fierce is thine onset, and shrill is thy challenge of war. 


Forth from their fortress of crystal thy hosts thou art 
hurling, 

Smiting the vanguards of light that oppose thee in vain. 
Trembles the earth ’neath the wheels of thy chariot whirl- 
: ing, 

King of the Northland! that wieldest thy sceptre again. 


Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache on 
Gladstone. 


[In the Christian Register for January 12, 
under the title of ‘‘A Nut for the Critics, ’’ 
we brought together several versions of an 
anecdote illustrating the duplicity of Dis- 
raeli, and the wrath of Gladstone when the 
anecdote was repeated to him by Browning. 
In one version of the story the parts are so 
reversed that Browning and Gladstone 
changed places, and Disraeli appears in dif- 
ferent relations to both of them. We won- 
dered what the ‘‘higher critics’? would make 
of such a mass of contemporary evidence. 
Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, who was the 
author of one version of the anecdote, having 
read our comments, has favored us with a 
communication concerning it, and also with 
some remarks on the character of Mr. Glad- 
stone which we are happy to lay before our 
readers —ED ]| 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The amusing article called ‘‘A Nut for the 
Critics,’’ in your issue of January 12, tempts 
me to offer a féw remarks on a wider ques- 
tion. Your contributor had evidently not 
seen the discrepancies in Mr. Browning’s 
reports, which were made apparent by my 
correspondence with Canon MacColl in the 
London Odserver, and by an article in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for January. I knew Mr. 
Browning personally, and have not the small- 
est doubt that he wished to be absolutely 
truthful. But, after comparing and contrast- 
ing his assertions made to credible witnesses, 
I cannot resist the conclusion that his trum- 
pet gave a very uncertain and discordant 
sound. 

On the other hand, I cannot agree with 
Canon MacColl in thinking it antecedently 
incredible that Mr. Gladstone should have 
used the word ‘‘devilish’’ or ‘‘hellish’’ in 
the manner alleged. Unless an abnormally 
retentive memory has played me false, I 
heard him thirty-four years ago apply the 
word ‘‘accursed’’ to a policy which he 
thought unjust and cruel. Nor would those 
who knew him find his use of such a word 
hard to believe and to explain. Any one 
who has read my ‘‘Talks with Mr. Glad- 
stone’’ will remember how strongly he in- 
sisted on the importance of keeping alive the 
sense of sin; and, as he himself possessed 
that sense, or, rather, was posesssed by it, 
he may now and then have held language 
which was seasoned with the hottest of con- 
diments, and had something of a Pandemo- 
nian flavor. But, after all, are there not 
good precedents for the timely use of such 
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a vocabulary? If Mr.. Gladstone expressed 


| abhorrence by the use of the uncourtly word 


‘‘devilish,’’ so also did Saint James. 

-But I must here make a distinction. Ma- 
caulay once remarked of one of his friends 
that, though he sometimes spoke severely of 
public men and their measures, he never 
otherwise said an unkind word about any 
one. A similar praise might be bestowed on 
Mr. Gladstone,—at least, as I knew him. 
I have reported a criticism passed by him on 
Matthew Arnold which seemed to me much 
too severe; but he was speaking of the great 
critic as a writer, and not as a private indi- 
vidual. The indulgent way in which he 
spoke to me of his-great political opponent 
surprised me a good deal: he once or twice 
even called him ‘‘Dizzy.’’ I have given 
instances on pages 70, 133, and 134 of my 
volume (American edition, Longman). 

I am assured that an eccentric admirer of 
Mr. Gladstone, when she heard of her hero’s 
death, drew comfort from the thought that 
his sphere of usefulness could not be closed ; 
‘*for the Almighty will be certain~to avail 
himself of his valuable advice.’’ There is, 
of course, something grotesque in such hero- 
worship. But I prefer contemplating it from 
its pathetic and suggestive side. The good 
lady, when she spoke as she did, testified to 
her conviction that Mr. Gladstone had a con- 
tinual and a continually operative conscious- 
ness of the divine Presence,—such a con- 
sciousness, perhaps (mutatis mutandis), as 
dwelt in him whom the Scripture calls ‘‘the 
friend of*God.’’ For, in truth, this deeply 
religious statesman brought what may be 
termed the enthusiasm of divinity to the aid 
of his enthusiasm of humanity. He showed 
his love of God by loving and serving his 
fellow-men, both individually and collec- 
tively. Indeed, I have sometimes thought 
that he might have made a motto for himself 
by combining a Nelsonic with a Miltonic 
phrase, and exclaiming, ‘‘England expects 
every man to do his duty,—as ever in his 
great Taskmaster’s eye.’’ 

A trifling incident may show what I mean. 
When I was a guest at Hawarden Castle in 
early youth, I had the temerity, being dis- 
heartened by the struggle against heavy physi- 


cal drawbacks, to inflict on my host a dis- | 


quisition in praise of the leisurely and some- 
what Epicurean enjoyments of club life. It 
may have been out of consideration for those 
drawbacks that Mr. Gladstone heard me with 
patience, and answered me with sympathy, 
and even with tenderness. But, in his reply, 
through the veil of the suaviter in modo, 
could be discerned the fortissime in re. He 
was not, he told me, in general, a laudator 
temporis acti ; but he regarded the multiplica- 
tion of bachelor comforts, with the conse- 
quent temptation to idleness, as one of the 
most discouraging signs of our times. In 
fact, a life of what is called innocent idle- 
ness did not seem to him innocent at all. 
Such was the settled conviction of this emi- 
nently God-fearing statesman. I have some- 
times wondered whether he, like Spinoza, 
could be called ‘‘God-intoxicated.’’ But I 
should prefer describing him as a High 
Church Puritan, and as sometimes con- 
science-ridden. By this latter term I wish 
to intimate that he now and then carried his 
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Rhadamanthine solemnity too far, as was 
well shown in the comment on him which an 
able friend of his made to me, and which I 
have quoted in my volume (p. 31). It con- 
tains the following sentence, ‘‘He will talk 
about a piece of old china, as if he was 
standing before the judgment-seat of God.’’ 
This was, of course, a weakness; but it was 
the weakness of a great mind. 

At the close of your article, you speak 
strongly and somewhat paradoxically about 
the untrustworthiness of testimony. In face 
of such sweeping criticism, I feel bound to 
say that my report of Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
marks was committed to writing as soon as 
possible, and was revised by one who took 
part in the most important of our conversa- 
tions. Let me add that a near relative of 
his, after reading my little volume, wrote to 
me most courteously and cordially about it, 
objecting only to my unfortunate mention of 
the very trenchant expression which he used 
about Pamell (p. 155)— That expression, 
my correspondent assures me, was a mere 
obiter dictum, and did not fairly represent his 
deliberate estimate of his former friend and 
supporter. 
my next edition. 

J. will conclude by saying that my moral 
and social portrait of Mr. Gladstone has been 
a failure, if I have not left the impression 
that 


‘*He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.’’ 


And yet I feel that no written account of 
him can do him justice; for it was in his 
ardent voice, and in what my friend Mr. 
Lecky has called his ‘‘bird-of-prey eye,’’ 
quite as much as in his actual words, that 
the extraordinary intensity of his character 
was disclosed. Nay, further, I will go be- 
yond Tennyson, and say that words, counte- 
nance, voice, all taken together, conceal far 
more than they reveal of the subtle workings 
of the soul within,—at any rate, of such a 
soul as Mr. Gladstone’s. 

LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Atheneum Club, Pali Mali, London. 


Pat and the Kindergartners. 


It was in the nature-work and object-les- 
sons that our enthusiasm over the kindergar- 
ten-trained child received the blow from 
which it never subsequently recovered, 
though it continued to drag out a precarious 
existence until a second instalment of ‘‘ Miss 
Bessie’s’’ kindergarten pupils destroyed the 
ray of hope which kept it alive. Our cur- 
riculum included lessons on plants and min- 
erals. We gave out three leaves to each 
child for a comparison of shapes. 

‘‘Children, what have you on your desks?’’ 
we asked. 

‘*T have three little boats,’’ cried Freddie. 

‘*T have three fans,’’ said Agnes. 

I have a papa and a mamma and a baby,”’ 
said ‘Ethel. - 

“tT have three plates for the Three Bears, ’’ 
said Harold. 

‘‘T ain’t got nothin’ but three ole leaves!’’ 
announced Pat. 

Derision from the kindergarten children. 
Pat subsided in dismay, 


It will of course be omitted in - 
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“Another time we gave out pieces of flint for 
a lesson on minerals. 

‘Children, what have you on your desks?’ 
we asked pleasantly. 

‘*T have a snowball,’’ said Freddie. 

“JT have a little, white mouse,’’ cried 
Agnes. 

‘‘T have a lump of salt,’’ said Harold. 

‘‘T have a lump of sugar,’’ declared Ethel. 

‘*I ’ist got a ole stone!’’ cried Pat. 

‘*How many of you have lumps of sugar?’’ 
asked we. 

At the suggestion, all of them had. 

‘¢Taste it!’? we commanded; and_ then, 
‘Is it sugar?’’ we asked severely. 

‘‘No, ma’am,’’ replied the kindergarten 
children, feebly. 

‘*Ve ort uv knowed it wasn’t sugar!’’ re- 
taliated Pat. And, in our estimation, Pat 
stepped to the head of the class.—/arion 
Hamilton Carter, in the Atlantic. 


experience has been to make her write so 
lugubriously. Others will resent her accusa- 
tion that their sexuo-economic relation to 
their husbands is no better than that of the 
| prostitute to the man who hires her. There 
is much harping on this string, but it gives 
out an uncertain sound. It is true that, just 
to, the extent that a woman marries for 
money, and that only, she deliberately ranges 
herself with the women who are sinners. 
Often she is much more worse than these, 
whose dire necessities can be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of their fault. On the other hand, 
the degree of consciousness with which 
women marry for money is deserving of con- 
sideration. Often, where the fact is im- 
plicit, it is so wound about with circumstance 
that its true character is not perceived. 

The main contention of Mrs. Stetson’s 
book is that woman’s relation to society is 
at present sexuo-economic, and not purely 
economic. And there is enough truth in her 
contention to make it well worth consider- 
ing. But it is also her contention that 
woman has been oversexed, and that the rela- 
tions of men and women are morbidly sexual 
where they should be largely human. Here, 
too, she has abundant truth to utter, if some- 
times she goes too far, as where she objects 
to a child’s being praised as ‘‘a little 
mother,’’ and to the girl’s habit of playing 
with dolls. At certain points Mrs. Stetson’s 
quarrel seems to be with the fundamental 
fact of sex, and not with its exaggeration. 
One very marked feature of the book is the 
absence of the old-fashioned tirade against 
men. Her question is that of the Eastern 
monarch, whenever there was trouble in his 
kingdom, ‘‘Who was she?’’ and her answer 
is, ‘‘The sexuo-economical woman.’’ Yet 
some of the most brilliant pages of her book 
are those which celebrate the victories won 
by this sexuo-economical relation heretofore. 
One of them has been ‘‘the materializing of 
man’’; and woman ‘‘should feel only a deep 
and tender pride in the long, patient ages 
during which she has waited and suffered, - 
that man might slowly rise to full. racial 
equality with her.’’ 

The way out, according to Mrs. Stetson, is 
to minimize the bias of sex on economic 
problems, and make woman a free, industrial 
competitor with man. She would have mar- 
ried women, equally with the unmarried, in- 
dustrial competitors. Mrs. Bosanquet, in 
her recent Standard of Life, bears witness to 
all the evils which are attributed to the non- 
domestic working of married women, —‘‘the 
neglected houses and children, and uneco- 
nomical housekeeping’’; but Mrs. Stetson is 
ready with an answer to this objection, and 
many sections of her book are devoted to the 
development of this answer. It is that 
housekeeping should be collective. To her 
imagination the family hotel is ‘‘the desired 
of all nations,’’—the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. Let cooking be done by experts; 
let housekeeping be relegated to the trained 
servants of a large establishment; let the eat- 
ing be done at.common tables; let the kin- 
dergarten be catried back one step farther; 
and the babies be cared for by those who can 
care for them much better than their mothers, 
—then women will be free to work and earn 
money, according to their training and abil- 


ity, after the manner of men. Let no one 
imagine that Mrs. Stetson has not much to 
say that is sound and good in favor of her 
scheme, with much more that is sparkling and 
gay. Let no one imagine that it tends to 
the destruction of the individual. She pleads 
for one room sacred to one person as an es- 
sential feature of her plan. And her married 
people are to have their own parlors and 
libraries to go to from the common table and 
parlor. 7 

Here is for some, we doubt, not, a very 
real gospel, but not for all. For women who 
have no taste nor tact for housekeeping it 
must have great attractions. That the tide is 
setting this way there can be no doubt, —often, 
we fear, with the result of making women 
more idle and helpless than ever. And, in 
the main, we find in Mrs. Stetson’s book a 
pardonable exaggeration of the truth that 
every woman should be educated to earn her 
own living as much as every man. Whether 
every woman so educated should be an indus- 
trial competitor after marriage as before is 
a question which Mrs. Stetson has not satis- 
factorily answered, and one on which, in 
proportion to her confidence, she has thrown 
but little light. 


Literature. 


Women and Economics.” 


Those who have known Mrs. Stetson here- 
tofore only by her brilliant and caustic verse 
will now discover that she does not by any 
means write prose with her left hand. Her 
prose is even better.than her verse, so far as 
the form of it goes; and it is certainly not 
inferior to it in its essential qualities. As 
a piece of writing, the defect of the book is 
in the arrangement of its matter or lack of 
arrangement. As if resolved that her readers 
shall read her book from end to end to know 
what there is in it, Mrs. Stetson has abjured 
all chapter-headings, and has given us no 
table of contents; and she has repeated her- 
self much more, and made the divisions of 
her subject much less clear, than if she had 
subjected herself to a more formal method. 

Emerson said that he dipped his pen in 
the blackest ink, because he was not afraid 
of falling into his ink-pot. Mrs. Stetson 
has taken a bath in hers, and then trailed her 
‘‘garments of the night’’ over the three hun- 
dred and sixty pages of her handsome, beau- 
tifully printed book. But she is not hope- 
less about the future; and she sees many 
signs of improvement, some of which are 
capable of a different interpretation. We 
cannot avoid the feeling that the personal 
equation in her argument is omnipresent, 
and that it is a very important, if not domi- 
nant, factor. Her book is the book of a 
woman who hates cooking and housekeeping 
and child-tending, and who would build 
a woman’s world, in which these things 
would be minimized. It will appeal power- 
fully to those women who share her hatred of 
these things, less powerfully to those who 
take to them kindly, on the whole. A great 
many women will utterly fail to recognize 
themselves in the highly burnished mirror 
which Mrs. Stetson holds up to their poor 
woman-nature. They are having such.a good 
time with their housekeeping and child-tend- 
ing, with their social duties and pleasures, 
that they will wonder what Mrs. Stetson’s 


WrssExX Poems, AND OTHER VERSES. 
Written and illustrated by Thomas Hardy. 
New Vork:.Harper & Brothers. $1.75.—It 
is interesting to note, in connection with the 
appearance of this volume of poems, that 
much of Mr. Hardy’s earliest work—in fact, 
his entire work for two years—was in verse. 
This was stated in the preface to John Lane’s 
bibliography of Hardy, published about five 
years ago. Mr. Lane added that everything 
of this work, with the exception of a single 
poem, had been destroyed,—a_ statement 
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“The most important thing is to cultivate the 
sense of hearing,” wrote Robert Schumann. 
‘An ear for music is a matter of systematic 


training. A well-trained ear makes a better 
performer and a more appreciative listener. 
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which was, of course, ill founded, since 
many of the poems here first given to the 
public bear the dates of 1866 and the two or 
three following years. Hardy’s first novel 
was written in 1870; and of ithe wrote, nine- 
teen years later, that it was put together at 
a time ‘‘when he was feeling his way to a 
method.’’ These poems, rescued from the 
destruction which Mr. Lane regretted, are 
chiefly interesting for this same reason,— 
that they show Hardy ‘‘feeling his way to 
a method.’’ They are as individual as any- 
thing he has written, charged with feeling 
and throbbing with a sense of the tragedy of 
life. But ic is evident that their writer must 
stand as a novelist, not as a poet, and that 
to him the larger canvas is necessary. He 
is a poet more in his prose writings than in 
these verses; for there one touches the fresh- 
ness of his feeling for nature and that love 
for simple, ancient varieties of life, in de- 
picting which he has, as Lionel Johnson 
once wrote, ‘‘the manner of the early poets.’’ 
However, his verses are picturesque, and the 
ballads are vigorous as well. Four of the 
best lyrics form a sequence, under the gen- 
eral title, ‘‘She to Him’’ One of the most 
characteristic is the following sonnet, en- 
titled ‘‘ Hap’’ :— 
‘*Tf but some vengeful god would call to me, 
From up the sky, and laugh, ‘Thou suf- 
fering thing, 
Know that thy sorrow is my ecstasy, 


That thy love’s loss is my hate’s profit- 
ing!’ 

**Then would I bear, and clench myself, and 

die, 

Steeled by the sense of ire unmerited, — 

Half-eased, too, that a Powerfuler than I 

Had willed and meted me the tears I 
shed. 


“But not so. How arrives it joy lies slain? 
And why unblooms the best hope ever 
sown? 
Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a 
moan. . 
These purblind Doomsters had as readily 
strown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain.’’ 


The illustrations are very interesting, though 
inserted, according to the preface, ‘‘for per- 
sonal and local reasons rather than for their 
intrinsic qnalities.’’ 


About Music and Musi- 
cians. 2 vols. By William Foster Ap- 
thorp. Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.50.— 
Since the season of 1888-89, the managers of 
the Symphony Orchestra have issued pro- 
gramme books, containing analyses of and 
historical notes on the compositions given at 
the concerts, together with short biographical 
sketches of composers and musical essays on 
any sort of matter that the editor thought 
might be of musical interest to the audience. 
Mr. Apthorp has edited the programme books 
since 1892, and these two volumes are made 
up of his ‘‘Entr’actes.’’ Mr. Apthorp is a 
scholarly critic, widely read ever since the 
days when he was musical editor of the 4?- 
lantic Monthly. is essays are wise and en- 
tertaining at the same time; and even those 
for whom his technical analysis strikes too 
deep, or who differ from his estimates, or 
who; perhaps, belong to the class he calls 
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‘‘musically undeveloped outsiders,’’ may 
enjoy his keen criticism and the genuine lit- 
erary quality of his comments on things both 
musical and general. Those readers old 
enough to remember the musical Boston of 
the seventies will take delight in his ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Boston Thirty Years Ago,’’ 
with its numerous anecdotes. Brignoli, 
Adelaide Phillips, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Parepa, and Carl Rosa are names that Mr. 
Apthorp may well use to conjure up again 
‘*the enthusiasms of those earlier years.’’ 


HIsToRIC PILGRIMAGES IN NEw ENGLAND. 
By Edwin M. Bacon. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. $1.50.—This substantial volume 
of four hundred and fifty pages, handsomely 
bound and illustrated, affords an unusually 
accurate, comprehensive, and _ interesting 
guide-book to one who desires a better ac- 
quaintance with the landmarks in Massachu- 
setts of Pilgrim and Puritan days, and of the 
provincial and revolutionary periods of our 
history. Mr. Bacon is the author or com- 
piler of several books well adapted to simi- 
lar ends; but this is given rather in the form 
of a story, relating the trips taken by a 
young Western student, eager with interest in 
the historic scenes and events, and guided 
by an older friend, intelligent and equally 
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e 
enthusiastic. In this form it will be found 
acceptable for general reading and for supple- 
mentary reading in schools, perhaps in con- 
nection with more formal history. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rev. James Vila Blake will issue for 
Easter an edition of Mrs. Gatty’s beautiful 
little parable-story, /Vot Lost; but Gone Before. 
It will be printed on fine paper, and daintily 
manufactured. It can be supplied at $3 75 
per one hundred copies, or at 4 cents a copy 
for a smaller number, net, the purchaser to 
pay transportation charges. The little books 
will be ready by the zoth of this month. 
Address J. V. Blake, 21 Laflin Street, Chi- 
cago. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have recently pub- 
lished six short stories, which the editor, ., 
Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, considers fairly rep- 
resentative of the best German humor of the 
day; and to this collection is given the ap- 
propriate name Auf der Sonnenseite. Two 
are by Heinrich Seidel, one by Emil From- 
mel, another is Sudermann’s Der Gdansehirt, 
from Jm Zwielicht, and two are by Nataly 
von Eschstruth,—one of the most popular 
writers of Germany. German students owe 
much to the publications of this firm, and 
this isa good addition to the number of 
German books in their ‘‘Modern Language 
Series.’’ Notes and vocabulary are included. 


Reports from De States 


PRISON ERS OF HOPE 


MARY JOHNSTON. 
$1.50. 


ALABAMA. 


“Heroism of the highest order is the theme 
of her story, simplicity and power its leading 
characteristics.” —Register, Mobile. 


CALIFORNIA. 


‘““What gives the story vitality is the remark- 
able vividness of the character drawing, the 
swift movement of the plot, and the sureness 
of the author’s knowledge of woodcraft and 
of Indians.”—Chronicle, San Francisco. 


ILLINOIS. 


“We do not hesitate to assert that no previ- 
ous romance of American origin dealing with 
the subject has equalled it in firmness of hand- 
ling, in literary and constructive art, or in 
romantic interest of the finer sort.”—7he Dial, 
Chicago. 


OHIO. 


“A charming book and a refreshing one. 
Without doubt it is one of the most deserving 
and conscientious historical novels recently 
issued in America.”—Commercial Tribune, Cin- 
cinnati. 


VIRGINIA. 

“Full of movement and life. It is refreshing 
to perceive the note in it of the highest truth.” 
Times, Richmond. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, 
& COMPANY, BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


“In the multitude of historical romances, 
crude, unimaginative, colorless, here is one in 
which detail and circumstance are subordinated 
to an interesting story which progresses through 
scenes of adventure worthy of Cooper, and 
sketched with a far more powerful hand than 
his.”— Transcript, Boston. 


NEW YORK. 


“Tt is, indeed, a work so nearly perfect of its 
kind —a kind so large and so fine and so noble 
—that the impulse is toward wholesale enthu- 
siasm, regardless of any attempt at critical dis- 
crimination.”— Zhe Bookman, New York City. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


“Wonderfully dramatic and fascinating. 
The scene is laid in colonial Virginia, in the 
days of Charles II.; and the story is not only a 
sound piece of historical fiction, but a vigorous, 
forcible, stirring romance, instinct with life and 
passion, and preserving throughout a singularly 
even level of excellence.”— Mews and Courier, 
Charleston. 


MIFFLIN 


zr East Seventeenth 
Street, New York, 
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The Magazines. 


The March number of Good Housekeeping 
continues the standard of interest and useful- 


ness which has been set by its new manage; | 


ment, and contains several articles worthy of 
mention. The leading short story is by 
Marie T. Lanier-Magruder. Margaret Bis- 
land contributes the second instalment of her 
discussion of ‘‘The Domestic Problem,’’ con- 
sidering the application of practical business 
principles. Mary K. Brewster describes 
“Home Life on Shipboard,’’ noting its do- 
mestic and social features, both afloat and in 
port. The departments are rich in sugges- 
tion, and will be found especially useful by 
housekeepers. 


A special feature of Harper's Magazine for 
March is the article entitled ‘‘The Massacre 
of Fort Dearborn at Chicago.’’ It is written 
by Chief Simon Pokagon, a son of the Chief 
Pokagon who was present at the masssacre; 
and he has obtained most of his material 
from an Indian of his tribe who died only 
two years ago. Julian Ralph contributes one 
of his best articles in ‘‘English Characteris- 
tics,’’ and his anecdotes and observations are 
well set off by the illustrations. The Span- 
ish-American War bids fair to be long with 
us, and Henry Cabot Lodge discusses here 
the destruction of the Maine and the battle of 
Manila. There are several short stories by 
Brander Matthews, Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 
Octave Thanet, and Stephen Bonsal. The 
Howells serial is continued; and ‘‘The Span 
of Life,’’ by William McLennan and J. N. 
Mcllwraith, is concluded. . This has proved 
to be a stirring story of the French and Ind- 
ian War, and is a good example of modern 
romantic fiction. 


The Mew England Magazine gives its 
readers this month no less than twenty-four 
pictures of Walt Whitman, most of them 
characteristic and picturesque. The article 
which accompanies them is written by R. M. 
Bucke, who describes him as a seer; that is, 
as a man whose spiritual eyes were opened. 
Other articles of this number are: ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society of Sons of the Revolu- 
tion,’’ by Walter Gilman Page, who believes 
in the mission of this society as the promul- 
gation of practical patriotism; ‘‘An Electri- 
cal Farm,’’ by George Ethelbert Walsh, 
which pictures, perhaps, what may be reality 
in a few years; ‘‘The Philanthropist’s Leg- 
islative Function,’’? by Joseph Lee; and 
‘‘Norwich University,’’? by N. L. Sheldon. 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman contributes ‘‘The 
Light that never failed, ’’ which is half study 
and half story, and will surely impress the 
reader with the peculiar loneliness of a soul so 
separated from its kind as the one of which 
she writes. 


The opening article in the March S¢. Wich- 
olas is a story by Mrs. Burton Harrison, en- 
titled ‘‘In the Toy Country.’’ She gives her 
readers a charming glimpse of the village 
Ulrich in the Tyrol, where the quaint little 
wooden toys are carved from year to year. 
Some curious anecdotes of ‘horse-taming are 
told in Mr. E. H. House’s serial, ‘‘ Bright 
Sides of History.’’? Lieut. Henry LaMott 
tells how he and Lieut. Niblack labored last 
spring to get a German torpedo-boat to Amer- 
ica in time for use. He calls the story 
‘‘How we helped Uncle Sam prepare for 
War.’’ Another paper bearing on the war is 
Joseph Coblentz Graff’s ‘‘ Apprentices of the 
United States Navy,’’ fully illustrated. 
‘The Story of Betty,’’ a delightful serial by 
Carolyn Wells, is continued, and brings 
Betty into the fortunes that will make her 
readers almost as happy as she. Hentz’s 
story, ‘‘The Sole Survivors,’’ will be com- 
pleted in the April number. Besides. these, 
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The Student’s Book of Days and Birthdays. $1.25. 
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criptures. By James Comper Gray. 
George M. Adams, D.D. TheOld Testament. Vol. I. Easter Motto-Cards. 


$2.00. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The Christian Conquest of Asia. $1.50. 


O Li 
wit 
By Louis R. Dressler. 

Forget-me-not. Song for medium voice. 

ville. 

At the Spinning-wheel. For piano. Carefully fingered 
by Clemens Schultze. 

Les Sylvains (The Fauns). For piano. Carefully fin- 
gered by C, Chaminade. bs 2 BST 

2 Saliebe: Song for high voice. By W. E. MacCly-| stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, full gilt, in 

Come to God’s own Temple. Sacred Song. For high box, 75 cents. 
voice. By Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, 

It is not Death to die (Easter). With violin obligato. 
For high or medium voice. By Bruno Oscar Klein. 

7 reas a MO For high or medium voice. By Fer- | transfiguration. 
inand Q. Dulcken. ' ‘ : 7 ; 
[Pm dreaming, Loved Visions are nigh, For low voice. makes the book a classic. To any one in love with child- 

By Ferdinand Q. Dulcken. 

Un Souvenir, For the piano. By H. S. Saroni. 

La Siréne Valse. For the piano. Carefully fingered. 
By Francis Thomé. 

Lenora Waltz. For two mandolins and piano or guitar. 
By Fred Luscomb. 


Three Songs. By Manuel Klein. Out of the Long Ago; 
Slumberland Isles ; The Story of the Violet. 

Nanny Frew. Seng: By 

Thine Exes they bidmestay. Song. Forsoprano or tenor. 


y 
There’s a Beautiful Land on High. Song. For soprano 
ortenor. By Mrs. A. H. Taylor. 
pes, igi: es Song. For soprano or contralto. By| were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
. 0: je ‘ : 
e Fable of the Witches (Hexenmirchen). By Con- during the season of 1897-98. 
stantin Sternberg. 
All hail the Power of Jesu’s Name! Easter Song. For 
mezzo-soprano or tenor. By J. Hayden Waud. fs 
Captain Phillip’s Prayer and March. ree S. Wood. than can be reached on Sunday morning. 
she oe my Shepherd. Contralto Solo, By John 
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The Study of Early Church History . 
Archeology and the Higher Criticism . 
The Reorganization of the Faith 

The Reconstituted Church 

Prometheus . : : ; 

How Gods are made in India 

Religion and Modern Culture : 

The Spiritual Development of Paul 
The Growth of Prophetic Literature 
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there are good short stories and bits of D 
‘| charming verse, such as one always expects E_Special for Easter. 
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... NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Inhabiting Eternity. 
By FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


Books Received. 


; (Geneva Series.) 
\ From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Easter Songs. 
By CHARLOTTE C. ELior. (Geneva Series.) 


G Geneva Series. 
Seventh Book of Homer’s Odyssey. ee oy 
as, W. Bain. 


From Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 


Edited by 


From E.R. Herrick & Co., New York. (& The above three booklets, white or tinted covers, 
on the Holy | 15 cents each (eight to one address for one dollar). 
evised by Rev. 
Athanasia. By Cuarves G. AMEs. 
Heart’s Love. By RatpH Wa.po Emerson. 
In Godhead Found. By Joun W. Cuapwick. 
In two colors; size, 3x4 inches. Price, less than one 
dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen of any one kind, 10 cents ; 
per dozen assorted, 20 cents. 
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From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


ght that breaks from Yonder Tomb. Song for Easter, 


violin obligato, ad 476. For high or medium voice.| We have in preparation, to be ready the end of March. 


By Vernon| A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 
By H. D. Stevens. Part I., Pictures and 

Incidents (eight chapters); Part II., Sadness 

and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, neatly 


A unique and fascinating work. The story of the every- 
day life of a real boy, from babyhood to youth, when he met 
Told with the pathetic insight which 


hood or who has lost a child, this volume will speak in an 
alluring way, and with ‘“Hope, Hope, Hope.” 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers. 
79 Milk Street, - - - Boston, MASss. 
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By MINOT J, SAVAGE, DD. 
The sermons which make up this volume 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 


. Parson Price. 


Parson Price. 


They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching toa larger congregation 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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The Dome. 


Coming. 


The days grow longer, 
The sun grows stronger, 

The plants in the windows,— how they grow! 
They seem to listen,— 
Their bright eyes glisten; 

And what they’re hearing I think I know,— 
The spring that’s coming, 
The brown bees’ humming, 

Ths sweet, warm winds of an April day. 
While snows are drifting, 
The scene is shifting: 

The grim, old winter’s not long to stay. 

—Scattered Seeds. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Parlor Curtains. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 


The Ellis family were all gathered round 
the study table one evening. Only Dr. Ellis, 
who never could be sure of a quiet hour at 
home, was missing. Hilda, a-tall girl of 
fifteen, was learning her French poetry for 
the next day, Ned and Reginald, the twins, 
were writing out their history abstracts, and 
Harold, the youngest of the children, was 
absorbed in rearranging the stamp collection 
which he had begun in imitation of his 
brothers. 

‘*Mamma, do you know this poem about 
Carcassonne?’’ asked Hilda, looking up from 
her book. 

**Do I know about Carcassonne?’’ repeated 
Mrs. Ellis, smiling brightly over her work. 
‘*Ves, indeed. I learned it by heart years 
ago, when I didn’t know I should have a big 
girl doing the same thing some day.’’ And 
she repeated softly to herself, — 

**On voit la ville de 1a-haut, 
Derriére les montagnes bleues.’’ 


‘*Miss Harris says it has been translated 
into English,’’ said Hilda. By this time 
the boys, who were never averse to interrup- 
tions, asked what it was about. - So Mrs. 
Ellis took an old scrap-book from the book- 
case, and read aloud in English Gustave 
Nadaud’s beautiful poem, which gives the 
plaint of the old man who had wished all his 
life long that he might visit the town of 
Carcassonne, only five leagues away, and 
easily seen in the distance. His wife and 
boy and grandchild had travelled much 
farther than that; but always something had 
hindered the old man from going, and at last 
he died with his dearest wish, so easy of at- 
tainment, unfulfilled. The children felt the 
pathos of it all. 

**Here is a line in each of the English 

versions that isn’t in the French,’’ said 
Hilda, looking over her mother’s shoulder, — 
‘© *Who has not known a Carcassonne?’ and 
‘Each mortal has his Carcassonne.’ Do you 
think that is true, mother? Did you ever 
have a Carcassonne?’’ 

Mrs. Ellis hesitated a minute, and then 
laughed. ‘‘Well, if you mean to ask if I 
have ever wanted something that seems quite 
easily obtained, and which yet forever slips 
away from me, I think my Carcassonne must 
be those parlor curtains I have wanted so 
long.’’ 

The children laughed, for only the day be- 
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fore their mother had announced -that the 
money she intended to use for the parlor cur- 
tains must go to pay the dentist. Then Mrs. 
Ellis went on :— 

‘*You know I have always wanted some 
parlor curtains ever since I was married, but 
the plain shades seemed to be all we could 
afford at first. And, although papa has done 
well with his profession, and we have moved 
from the tiny house into this good large one, 
yet there are many expenses, besides all we 
must do for poor dear Uncle Ned’s chil- 
dren. You must have your lessons and your 
music and your happy summers. The curtains 
can wait, but it is queer to remember how 
many times I have been just on the point of 
buying them. Every spring I put it off till 
fall, and every fall I think I can wait until 
Christmas; and then Christmas proves to be 
the very worst time of the year for anything 
like that. Yes: I may safely say that those 
parlor curtains are my Carcassonne; for I 
have waited for them eighteen years come 
next June, and now I've made up my mind 
to think no more about them till they come 
of themselves. But you must go back to 
your lessons; and, Harold, come, dear, it’s 
bedtime for small boys. Mother’s Carcas- 
sonne doesn’t trouble her while you are all 
well and happy and good.’’ 

So she went upstairs with Harold, and the 
others went to work again. 

But her words were not forgotten. Hilda 
remembered how eagér her mother had been 
that she should have the trip to New York in 
the Christmas vacation, and how, before she 
started, she slipped on her finger the pretty 
ring that might perhaps have bought the cur- 
tains. ‘‘She shall have those curtains be- 
fore I’m three weeks older, or I’ll know the 
reason why!’’ said Hilda, vigorously. 
‘*There’s my ten-dollar gold piece that 
grandmamma gave me, and that I was saving 
for the watch; and, if that isn’t enough, I’ll 
sell those embroidered doilies to Mrs. Wil- 
son for her fair. She offered to pay me, if I 
would make her a set like them.’’ So Hilda 
went down to the store with all the money 


she could raise, and found that she had ar-| 


rived at just the right time of the year when 
house-furnishing. goods were being sold for 
wonderfully cheap prices; and she bought 
curtains for the three windows, which, as she 
said to herself privately, were ‘‘plenty good 
enough for the queen of England, and almost 
good enough for mother.’’ 

But the twins had heard what their mother 
said, too; and, of course, they had thoughts of 
their own which they couldn’t keep to them- 
selves, as Hilda did hers, and which bubbled 
over that same night while they were un- 
dressing. 

oT isay, d-it’s)_-a jolly shame that mother 
hasn’t had her curtains. Don’t you remem- 
ber how she was going down to get them the 
very day the telegram came saying Uncle Ned 
was ill and must go South?’’ 

**T don’t want her to be like that old man, 
though, and up and die just as she has a sure 
chance of getting them.’’ 

“*Well, then, we’d better hustle ourselves, 
and see that she gets them quick. We’d 
better do something about it.’’ And the 
boys thought for a few minutes. Then Regi- 
nald finished.unlacing the shoe he had been 
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contemplating, and said with emphasis: 
“Ned Ellis, I’ve got it straight. You 
know Jim Hatton told us he was going to 
leave Freeman & Butts to-morrow, because 
he’s got a better place in the city. Now 
let’s go down there to-morrow, before they 
have a chance to get another boy; and we’ll 
tell Mr. Freeman we want some parlor cur- 
tains, and that we’ll work off the price of 
them by doing his errands out of school 
hours, and, if we don’t get the curtains paid - 
up for by Easter, we’ll work on all day 
through the vacation. ’’ 

Ned gasped. This was adopting heroic 
measures with a vengeance. ‘‘But there’s 
the skating and the sleighing and everything; 


and cold weather isn’t going to last forever, 


I'd like to have you know,’’ he said falter- 
ingly. Then they talked it over, pros and 
cons; but Reginald had his way at last, as 
he usually did, and the plan was made. Ned 
was a loyal little soul, however; and, once 
committed to the undertaking, not even Regi- 
nald himself was so sturdy in carrying it out. 
They interviewed Mr. Freeman the next 
morning, and found him perfectly willing to 
agree to the arrangement. ‘‘AIl the more, ”’ 
he said, ‘‘because I am glad to save the place 
for a,boy I know about who is coming down 
here from Canada next month. The two of 
you can do all the running I shall need; and 
then I’l]l agree to let you have the curtains at 
a genuine reduction, much less than your 
mother could get them for herself.’’ 

So that was settled, too; and, although the 
boys had their ups and downs during the try- 
ing weeks that followed, yet they stuck to 
their bargain like young heroes, and carried 
the curtains home in secret triumph four days 
before their mother’s birthday, when they in- 
tended to surprise her. 

But still another member of the family had 
been impressed by that talk; and, although 
he was too sleepy to think of it that night, 
he remembered it as he walked down town 
with his father the next day after breakfast. 

‘*Say, father, did you know that mother 
has a Carkison?’’ 

‘*Has a what?’’ asked Dr. Ellis, in horror. 

‘tA Carkison. Mother says that parlor cur- 
tains are her Carkison.’’ And, as his father 
seemed still to fail of comprehension, he told 
him about their talk of the evening before. 
“*T wish she didn’t have a Carkison, father, ’’ 
he said rather plaintively; and his father 
heartily agreed with him. 

‘*T tell you, my boy: we’ll get her some 
parlor curtains for her birthday,—you and I 
together; and then she cannot have that ‘Car- 
kison,’ anyway.’’ 

So again it was quickly settled. Papa 
didn’t seem to be greatly worried over the 
money part of it; and Harold rolled off his 
own share of the burden, cheerfully confident 
that he had done his part. 

Time went_on, and about a week before the 
birthday Aunt Louise came over to spend the 
day. Callers were announced in the after- 
noon, and they left the cosey sitting-room to 
receive them in the parlor. After their vis- 
itors had gone, Aunt Louise said with some 
emphasis :— 

‘It’s a mystery to me, Amy, why you do 
not have some parlor curtains. Your whole 
house is plain and simple, dear knows; but 
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somehow it is all cheery and homelike, ex- 
cept just in the parlor, And I’ve made up 
my mind that the one thing you need is 
something to cover up those plain, straight 
shades that glare at you every time you enter 
the room. 

‘*Oh, yes: that’s so,’’ replied Mrs. Ellis, 
placidly. ‘‘And I am going to have some 
when the time comes right.’’ And the talk 
drifted off to other matters. 

But Aunt Louise did not forget; and the 
next time she went in town, where she always 
did her shopping, she bought a pretty set of 
curtains, and decided she might as well save 
them for a birthday surprise. 

In the Ellis family birthdays came so often 
that the only regular celebration sure to be 
depended on was an extra good dinner at even- 
ing, with ice-cream for dessert. Each child 
always had some birthday gift from the 
mother, but that was usually all. 

But what a birthday was this! Dr. Ellis 
and Harold had, all unconsciously, stolen a 
march on the others; for they had had their 
set of curtains put in place the evening be- 
fore, while Mrs. Ellis and the older children 
were at the closing party of the dancing- 
school. Immediately after breakfast Mrs. 
Ellis was led in in great state, but she was 
by no means the most astonished one of the 
family. Hilda gave a funny little scream, 
and darted from the room. The boys howled 
with mingled amusement and dismay, and 
left also. In a minute Hilda was back 
again, bearing a long box; and the boys ap- 
peared immediately after with an immense 
brown paper package, carefully marked. 
Hardly had they finished their explanations 
when Aunt Louise came in hurriedly, accom- 
panied by a small boy, who was bringing still 
another package, suspiciously similar to the 
long box which contained Hilda’s contribu- 
tion. It was a good joke; and they voted 
that it was a case of ‘‘the more, the mer- 
rier.’’ But the climax came when the ex- 
pressman delivered the fifth set of parlor cur- 
tains, accompanied by a note from Uncle 
Ned, which said :— 

Dear Sister Amy,—Since we are to stay 
South through the year, and our household 
goods must be stored, I send you the parlor 
curtains, hoping you may find them useful. 
Please accept them with our grateful thanks. 

Your Brother, NED. 


‘©And now mamma has five Carkisons,’’ 


hasn’t she, papa?’’ shouted Harold. ‘‘No: 
I mean that she Aasn’t five Carkisons.’’ 
‘*But I have the curtains, anyway,’’ said 


she; ‘‘and I never would have believed that 
I could have been so glad to have them, 
either. It is worth waiting eighteen years 
for, that is sure!’’ 


Why She Trusted Him. 


The lady of the house was standing in the 
vestibule, casting an anxious eye down the 
street. 

‘*Are there no boys in sight?’’ asked a 
voice from within. 

“Yes, plenty of boys on the street; but 
you know how particular I am about Pet. I 
should like to be sure that the boy who rides 
her will not be rough with her.’’ 

Just then a sturdy young fellow of ten came 
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whizzing by on a bicycle. It was not his 
own, but one that its owner was generous 
enough to lend to the boys who had none; 
and he was taking his turn, while the other 
boys lay on the grass and played jackstones, 
wishing, as he rode along, ‘‘My! if I only 
had a wheel for my trip to the farm !’’ 

Just then he suddenly straightened himself 
up. ‘‘Ting-a-ling-ling!’’ rang out the bell 
of the bicycle, sharply; and, as he slowed 
up, the other boys half rose and looked won- 
deringly. They could see nothing to ring for. 

‘‘What was it, Dick?’’ they demanded. 

‘¢Oh, nothing but a sparrow. I was afraid 
TI’d run over it, the little thing stood so still 
right in front of the wheel.”’ 

‘*Ho, ho! Rings his bell for a sparrow!’’ 
sneered the other boys, as Dick dismounted. 
‘*Mamma’s itty, witty baby!’’ 

“*T don’t care how much you make fun of 
me,’’ he replied good-naturedly, yet not 
without a red flush on his brow. ‘‘I guess I 
wouldn’t run over a sparrow even, when I 
could help it by ringing or stopping. ”’ 

“*Come here, please, Dick,’’ called a voice 
from the doorstep of one of the handsomest 
houses on the avenue. ‘‘You are the very 
boy I want to drive a pony to the country and 
back. It is‘out the Darlington Boulevard. 
Would you like to go?’’ | 

**Why, yes, ma’am,’’ quickly answered 
Dick. ‘‘I have an errand out there, and was 
just dreading the walk.’”’ 

‘‘Then I am glad you may ride. I was 
wondering if I could trust one of those boys 
to be kind to Pet, when I overheard about 
the sparrow. That made me willing to trust 
you. ’’—Junior Christian Endeavor World. 


A Smart Donkey. 


A farmer had several horses and one don- 
key. The donkey was always the ringleader 
in any piece of mischief. Once the farmer 
fastened the horses in a field next to one 
where there was a fine crop of oats. The 
horses looked over into the next field, and 
wished they had some oats; but, as ‘they 
could not jump over the fence, the oats were 
safe. 

But soon the farmer saw the horses gallop- 
ing about and trampling down his oats. He 
could not imagine how they had gotten in. 
He supposed some mischievous boy had been 
playing a trick on him. He drove them out, 
and shut the gate. But the same thing hap- 
pened three times. Then he decided to catch 
the tricky person, whoever he might be. So 
early one morning he went out and watched. 
Imagine his surprise when he saw the donkey 
walk up to the gate and pull out the pin; 
while the horses stood looking on, ready to 
trot in as soon as the gate swung open. 

‘‘Well,’? said the farmer, ‘‘I always 
thought donkeys were stupid; but I don’t see 
anything stupid about that little fellow. ’’— 
Humane Alliance. 
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A Friend in Need. 


This friend was a tame stag, who belonged 
to a lady living near Manila in the Philip- 
pine Islands. He was a pet, and allowed to 
roam around at his will. 

The ponies did not have the same freedom. 
When they were taken out, they must be 
tethered. ‘One day the man who fed the 
ponies tied one of them with a very short 
rope, and then carelessly put its bunches of 
hay beyond its reach. 

The poor little beast strained at his rope 
to reach his meal in vain. His owner, 
watching from the window, was about to go 
to his help, when he saw the stag standing 
by, taking in the situation. She waited to 
see what would happen. 

The stag soon found a way out of the diffi- 
culty. He bent his proud head, lifted part 
of the hay on his antlers, and put it down 
under the pony’s nose. Then he went back 
for more; and in a few moments the grateful 
little pony had his full meal before him, and 
was making a hearty breakfast. —Helex Ward 
Banks. 


‘Mamma,’’ said Bobby, who had been 
reading the geography of Mexico, ‘‘what 
kind of bug is a popocaterpillar?’’— Youth's 
Companion. 


A little London girl visiting relatives in 
the country was sent to a neighbor’s for 
milk. The neighbor’s cow had ceased to give 
milk for the time, and there was none to be 
had. ‘*There is no milk to-day,’’ said the 
little girl on her return. ‘‘No milk?” said 
the aunt. ‘‘What is the matter?’’ ‘‘She 
didn’t tell me what was the matter,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘But I s’pose the cow ain’t laying 
just now.’’ 
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Good News. 


The Vision of Peace. 


Peace, peace to come, to be. 
If such were certainty,— 
At last, far off, at latest, any while,— 
What woe were hard to bear? 
What sorrow worth one tear? 
Murder would soften, dark despair would smile. 


Good will,— consider this! 
What easy, perfect bliss, 
If over all the earth the one change spread! 
That hate and fear should die, 
And men in amity 
Let go rapine and wrong and fear and dread. 


What lack of paradise, 
If, in angelic wise, 
Each unto each, as to himself, were dear, 
If we in souls descried, 
Whatever form might hide, 
Own brother and own sister everywhere! 


Till these things come to pass, 
Nay,—if it be, indeed, alas! 
A vision, let us sleep and dream it true! 
Or, sane and broad awake, 
For its great sound and sake, 
Take it, and make it earth’s, and peace ensue! 
—Edwin Arnold. 


Watch and Ward. 


The anniversary last week of the Watch 
and Ward Society of Boston recalls attention 
to what is perhaps the most delicate and dif- 
ficult problem of city administration. How 
shall we hinder or how shall we prevent the 
spread of vice in what seem to us its most 
disgraceful and disgusting forms, without at 
the same time advertising those forms, and 
calling attention to them on the part of the 
very persons whom you want to save? How 
shall you check the sale of lottery tickets by 
a public press, without informing thousands 
of people as to the places where lottery 
tickets may be bought? How shall you 
check the sale of obscene literature and de- 
grading pictures, without advertising the 
dealers in those pictures in exactly the way 
they want? 

It is difficult even for the trustees of a 
public library to say that a certain book is 
corrupt or dangerous, without giving to it 
exactly the circulation which its publishers 
desire. 

To check such evils, and at the same time 
to avoid such dangers, was the object of the 
formation of the Watch and Ward Society in 
Boston, now nearly a generation ago. The 
Officers of that society in that time have 
learned a great deal. Their advice, or, if 
one chooses to say so, their revelations, 
would be of great value to any student of 
these intricate subjects. 

The society has now presented its twentieth 
annual report to the gentlemen and ladies 
who have united for twenty years to carry it 
on. With the report are the instructive and 
interesting addresses made by Dr. Gordon, 
by Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. Tucker of 
Dartmouth College, who is the president of 
the society, and from Dr. Frederic B. Allen, 
who is the corresponding secretary, to whose 
constant interest and untiring personal care it 
owes its success in these twenty years. For 
the reasons which have been given one does 
not ask for an indiscriminate circulation of 
such a document. But one does ask that 
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thoughtful and conscientious people, who 
want to preserve the purity of our households 
and to rescue the life of cities from its worst 
danger, shall personally examine a report so 
full as this, and address themselves each 
where the duty comes next his hand to the 
assistance of the society in its work in New 
England. 

Such duties cover a wide range of human 
life. Different pages of this report speak in 
succession of immodest pictures, of immoral 
books, of ‘‘realistic fiction,’’ of the protec- 
tion of young women who have to use intel- 
ligence offices, of that ingenious form of 
lottery known as the ‘‘numerical bond,’’ of 
the range of temptations presented in side- 
shows at public fairs, in the advertisements 
of clairvoyants, bathers, chiropodists, astrol- 
ogists, manicures, massagists, etc. Such 
advertisements were frequently a ‘‘cover’’ for 
the most immoral and unlawful agencies. 
Yet from time to time they have ‘‘been 
found at some time in most of our Boston 
daily papers.’’ It is pleasant to be able to 
add that, ‘‘through the persistent efforts of 
the society, they have been dropped from one 
after another, till now they do not appear at 
all.’? 

A single page on theatrical’ posters and 
entertainments ought to be studied in all 
cities which maintain théatres. ‘‘In one 
case of arrest obtained at the complaint of 
the society the proprietor was fined $100, 
and two actors $50:each. In another the 
lecturer was fined $50, one actress was placed 
on probation, and another sent for “a year to 
the Woman’s Reformatory. ’’ 

The society has no condemnation for places 
of amusement, but it does mean that the 
community shall be protected from that which 
is demoralizing and clearly indecent. 

The chapter on gambling is a very impor- 
tant chapter, and may well -be studied by the 
authorities of all large cities. 

In the simple days of country villages and 
small towns, a great deal can be left to what 
may be called the mild police of watchful 
neighborhoods. But, when we come to the 
larger Jerusalems,—the cities where streets 
are ‘‘compacted together, ’’—we find that the 
residents in one house do not even know who 
lives at the next door, and do not hold them- 
selves in the least responsible for the correc- 
tion of their iniquities. 

Now it is easy for them to form the habit 
of shoving this duty off upon the police, 
quite as in Shakespeare’s time people were 
willing to shove it off ‘‘upon the king.’’ 
But here it is to be observed that, up to the 
present time, our criminal procedure rests 
upon the old theories that, where an arrest is 
made, somebody has made a formal com. 
plaint, and, again, that every one is sup- 
posed to be innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty. It is to be observed that, acting 
under these principles, legislatures are very 
shy in transferring to the police those duties 
of complaint which in simpler times belong, 
of course, to the individuals. It should be 
observed, indeed, that up to the present 
time there is no adequate or comprehensive 
statement of what the duties or the rights of 
a policeman are. He is an accident in our 
jurisprudence, introduced as a trolley-wire is 
introduced, or a steam fire-engine, simply 


because he was necessary, and thus far with- 
out any general statement of his responsibil- 
ities or of his limitations. . 

It will not do, then, to shirk out personal 
responsibility in the suppression of vice upon 
the police. The experience of twenty years 
has shown to citizens who have any con- 
science in the matter that there is one thing 
which every man can do in our community. 
It is to make himself an annual member of 
the New England. Watch and Ward Society. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘*Dr. Goodale presented a very curi- 
ous account, at a recent meeting of one of 
the Boston clubs, of the invasion of the 


water hyacinth, which is working real havoc 


on the Florida streams. There seems no 
doubt that it was introduced into those 
streams from artificial aquariums. As our 
botanical readers well know, it is a favorite 
plant in any greenhouse, where a little hot 
water is available. Some gentleman in Flor- 
ida who had introduced it into his pond found 
it a pest there, and, very unfortunately, in 
clearing his pond, threw it into one of the 
Florida rivers, from which it has strayed, 
you might say, everywhere. It stops steam- 
boats even of considerable size. No stern- 
wheel steamboat can proceed far in one of 
the bayous which are coyered by it. It is 
a convenient hiding-place for the fish, so 
that it breaks up the fisheries. It will stop 
large rafts of lumber, so that it is a very 
serious damage to the lumber interests. 
Worse than this, perhaps, it is thought that 
the decay of the plant, when large quantities 
of it are destroyed, may bring in malarious 
diseases into the neighborhood. Since 1890 
the War Department, with its resources, and 
the Department of Agriculture have been 
fighting against this invader, with an absolute 
want of success. .The only hope that Dr. 
Goodale gave for the future was that, when 
it is darkest, we may think it is the hour 
before day; and he assures us that the Bab- 
bingtonia pest, which was introduced into 
England from this country a generation ago, 
is beginning to wear itself out there.’’. . . 

. . . [Have any of our Western readers an 
opportunity to harvest in the autumn the 
‘Indian turnip,’’ as it is called in the West, 
known to botanists by the more stately name 
Psoralea esculenta? Fremont first called at- 
tention to it in his first report, but it cannot 
be said that he has called a great deal of 
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attention to it. A courteous correspondence 
sends the following account of it.] ‘‘I have 
just come from a ten days’ drive of more 
than three hundred miles about the reserva- 
tion. Could you have been with me, you 
would have seen bunches of the Indian tur- 
nips, ‘tipsila,’ hanging on the walls of many 
homes, or, on inquiry, would have found 
bags of them at nearly every residence of 
the Indians. Large quantities are gathered 
every year. They furnish an excellent food, 
when matured, and are very nice in, June and 
July, when they must be eaten sparingly. I 
frequently ask for one of the dried nuts, 
which are good as chestnuts.’’.. . 


Marcu 9 1899] 


Reverence for Washington. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I read in a recent number of the Christian 
Register, ‘‘The real George Washington is 
said to have been a very human and fallible 
creature.’? I object to the unauthorized ver- 
sions of Washington’s noble life that are 
current to-day, and would not even quote 
them with disdain. The faith of our fathers 
was not misplaced. When I came to Wash- 
ington as a young girl, there were many per- 
sons living, both gentle and simple, who had 
known George Washingon, the first President. 

Slaves at Mount Vernon, aged men in 
Alexandria, the tottering sexton of the old 
church, always touched their hats when they 
spoke of him; and the survivors of the polit- 
ical parties that were opposed to him spoke 
with tearful eyes of the grief his death occa- 
sioned. 

The one blot upon Weir Mitchell’s noble 
novel of ‘‘Hugh Wynne’’ was his putting 
into the mouth of his hero charges which 
originated in the long residence of popular 
British officers in Philadetphia, and which 
lingered on Tory lips. The friends of André 
and the connections of Benedict Arnold could 
hardly be expected to appreciate the character 
of Washington, and there would be no objec- 
tion to an author who should preserve their 
scandals as part of the manners of the time. 

The objection is to putting these into the 
mouth of one who is supposed to know and 
love him. 

Does any one believe that Washington 
took pleasure in stories or songs unfit for 
women to hear, or that oaths sprang often to 
those dignified lips? Yet these things are 
charged by people among whom the tradi- 
tions of the ‘‘Mischianza’’ still linger. 

Before I ever came to Washington, I used 
to hear that Jared Sparks corrected the spell- 
ing of Washington. I put small faith in 
this, because I had already read many of the 
general’s letters; but, after I came here, I 
read hundreds of pages in his handwriting, 
beginning with boyish letters, and ending 
with the ‘‘Farewell Address,’’ without de- 
tecting an error! His grammar was excep- 
tionally—almost pedantically—correct. But 
‘suppose it were not. Few of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of to-day spell correctly. 
That is left to the proof-reader, and it makes 
little difference; for who of our ‘‘great men’”’ 
condescends to write an intelligible hand? 

To dwell unduly on the weaknesses of 
noble natures is the tendency of the time. I 


have read more of the private papers ‘of 
Abraham Lincoln than any one now living; 
and nothing touched me so deeply, among 
them all, as a letter to W. H. Herndon, in 
which he asked him to write his biography, 
‘‘suppressing nothing, extenuating nothing, 
and setting down naught in malice.’’ And 
for what reason? For there were things to 
be told of his early life which have never yet 
been whispered. 


New York,’’ he wrote, ‘‘as unfortunate as: 
I was, I want him to know that what I 
have done he may do,—God helping! that 
the path to honor is open to him, also. 2? 


moves those who give us a solar myth in the 
place of William Tell, and delight in throw- 


ton and Franklin. 
need so much as a steady education to rever- 
ence. 


whether by pen or brush, has degraded many. 
Who can look at the superb handwriting of 
Washington without seeing in it the reflex 
of his character? 
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nature’?! Dr. Savage’s eagerly awaited 
course of sermons on ‘‘Immortality,’’ which 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have asked the privi- 
lege of subsequently publishing under the 
title of ‘‘Death and Beyond,’’ has been in- 
terrupted by the preacher’s illness, resulting 
from la grippe; but he was in his pulpit 
last Sunday for his fourth sermon in the 
course. 

Up in Harlem, Mr. Wright of the Lenox 
Avenue Church has begun a course of ser- 
mons on the ‘‘Unintended Results of the 
Reformation,’’ which has attracted wide 
notice in the press. There are few Unitarian 
congregations in the United States where the 
minds of the people have been made more 
keen and alert by scholarly, up-to-date ser- 
mons than those of the Lenox Avenue Church 
by Mr. Wright’s preaching. His church has 
been selected’ by the Ministers’ Club of New 
York in which to have the dinner to be given 
by the liberal ministers of Greater New York 
to themselves, their wives, and some out- 
siders. It is several years now since the 
Ministers’ Club invited women to any of its 
functions, owing to the fact that its meetings 
have been held at the Reform Club, where 
ladies are never admitted; and so the occa- 
sion will be both unique and delightful. 

Over in the borough of Brooklyn, Mr. 
Chadwick, having just gotten one book, 
‘‘The Life and Letters of Sally Holley,’’ 
off his hands, has been asked by Messrs. _ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to write another, 
‘‘The Life of Theodore Parker,’’ in the 
American Religious Series. A recent ser- 
mon by Mr. Chadwick on the ‘‘Great Per- 
haps,’? which some of his congregation 
thought the greatest he ever preached, called 
forth some evangelical criticism on the part 
of one of the correspondents of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. The sermon is a fine one, and based 
in part on Prof. James’s Ingersoll lecture on 
‘¢Human Immortality.’’ 

Rev. John P. Forbes has been pastor of his 
new society in Brooklyn but four months,— 
months that have been fully occupied in get- 
ting acquainted with his people and familiar 
with the work already established in the 


‘If there is a boy born in the slums of 


Here was a noble motive. No such motive 


ing mud upon the sacred robes of Washing- 
Nothing does America 


It is the Ideal that lifts men. Vice 
itself charms no one. Its painted picture, 


Compare it with that of 
Jefferson, Madison, or Talleyrand! Every 
stroke tells a tale. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 


New York Letter. 


The Directory of the Church of the Messiah 
contains some very interesting statistics. 
Enjoying the luxury of the ministrations of 
two such pastors as Mr. Collyer and Dr. 
Savage, the activity of the parish finds vent 
this season in four successful church works, 
aside from the Sunday-school and the Branch 
Alliance. Mr. Collyer is president of its 
Unity Club and superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, whith has a mission class of 
children in the little ones who are inmates 
of the Messiah Home. The latter is about 
to move from its old quarters in East 15th 
Street to a new house, with land about it, 
in Mott Haven. Think what it will be for 
these waifs to live among ‘‘the processes of 
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church, every branch of which, his people say, 
is feeling the stimulus of his interest. Mr. 
Forbes is particularly interested in the 
Willow Place Chapel, where. Rev. W. A. 
Taylor has done and is doing so much to 
build up a society with its own religious 


life. On March 1o the First Church will 
hold its annual sale for the benefit of the 
chapel. 


At Unity Church there have been not only 
steady accessions to its membership, but an 
interested attendance on a series of evening 
services during this month, at which the 
seats are always free and the music extra in 
amount. These meetings are encouraged and 
assisted by the Unitarian Club of New York. 
' Since consolidation of this city our outly- 
ing church in New Brighton is one of the 
Unitarian churches of Greater New York, and 
it is a pleasure to hear from Rev. Hobart 
Clark that the attendance and interest in this 
society are well sustained, and that the Sun- 
day-school is, as it always has been, in a 
healthy condition. The Unitarians on Staten 
Island are so widely scattered that no attempt 
has been made to hold regular Sunday even- 
ing services. Instead of these, Mr. Clark 
has a Bible class, which meets in the library 
of the church every Sunday evening. The 
Women’s Alliance of the Staten Island 
church is particularly active and helpful to 
the society. 

Art and religion have ever been friendly, 
and so there is no impropriety in closing this 
denominational letter with a brief mention of 
the recent sale of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke’s 
fine picture and art collection. Mr. Clarke 
had the courage of his belief in American 
art, and every canvas in his collection of 
three hundred and seventy-two pictures was 
by an American. Most, if not all, the pict- 
ures were bought while the artists were un- 
known to fame; and Mr. Clarke has realized 
handsomely on his investments at the recent 
sale. It is noteworthy that, notwithstanding 
his own splendid faith in American artists, 
so sufficiently justified by the sale, very few 
dealers invested in these American paintings 
that Mr. Clarke has parted with. 

M. A. M. 


Western Letter. 


Another Congregational church of Chicago 
has attempted to broaden its gates, so that 
all who are really religious can enter; and it 
has succeeded much better than Plymouth 
Church did, whose conditions of membership 
were given in the Register three or four 
months ago. This rival of Plymouth Church 
is the University Congregational Church, 
situated near the University of Chicago. Its 
declaration of membership was adopted Janu- 
ary 11, and is as follows: ‘‘We, the under- 
signed, are associated together for the wor- 
ship of God, instruction in religion, mutual 
helpfulness in the spiritual life, and for ser- 
vice to our fellow-men. We believe the two 
laws of love toward God and love toward our 
neighbor, as proclaimed and expounded by 
Jesus, to be the fundamental and all-inclusive 
ideal of every true life. In subscribing our- 
selves as members of the University Congre- 
gational Church, we declare it to be our pur- 
pose to strive to make the spirit of Christ 
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dominant in our lives and in all the relations 
of men to each other. ’’ 

This is a statement that most of our Uni- 
tarian churches would find entirely satisfac- 
tory, and its broad spirit is not an accident. 
Dr. N. I. Rubinkam, the minister of the 
church, has been steadily striving to make 
all earnest lovers of truth feel at home in his 
church. In 1893, the year of his settlement 
over the church, he persuaded his people to 
adopt a simplified form of admission to 
membership. But one of the pledges of even 
this simplified earlier statement required you 
to ‘‘take God, the Father, to be your Father, 
and the Son of God to be your Saviour and 
Master, the Spirit of God to be your guide, 
the Word of God to be your study and rule 
of life, and the people of God to be your 
people.’’ We can see by comparing this 
statement with the one adopted this year how 
much Dr. Rubinkam and the church have 
grown in the last half-dozen years. 

And we are glad to feel that other churches 
are growing in the same direction. Plym- 
outh Church itself has not stopped growing 
yet by any means. Rev. A. J. Haynes, who 
now is acting pastor, has persuaded his 
Sunday-school to displace the ‘‘ International 
Lessons’’ and the teaching that goes with 
them for something more in keeping with the 
requirements of modern thought. The city 
papers report, also, that he is to preach in 
March a series of sermons which are to inter- 
pret fundamental truths in the light of evolu- 
tion. It is not an easy task which he has 
undertaken, and we shall watch the result 
with much interest; and we surely hope he 
may move his church to the higher ground 
with not more serious opposition than Dr. 
Rubinkam experienced. 

Our old friend, Uzty, the organ of the 
Liberal Congress, reports that it has received 
some criticism from its subscribers on account 
of its course in using its editorial columns 
for the ridicule and denunciation of ‘‘expan- 
sion.’’ Of course, the question is not 
whether Unity happens to be right or wrong 
in its position on expansion. The real ques- 
tion is a wider one, and concerns the ethics 
of journalism. . When a paper has been 
adopted, as Unity has, by an organization 
like the Liberal Congress as its official organ, 
and has been voted a sufficient sum of money 
from the treasury of that organization to pay 
its expenses, has that paper a moral right to 
take sides in a political issue that divides 
its constituents and to stigmatize its oppo- 
nents’ utterances as ‘‘drivel’’? 

Certainly, the average man would be in- 
clined to answer this question in the nega- 
tive. The average man subscribes for his 
political paper with the tacit understanding 
that it shall hold a certain position in poli- 
tics, but shall not denounce his religious 
convictions as ‘‘drivel,’’ whatever they may 
be in the eyes of Infinite Wisdom; while he 
takes his religious paper with a similar un- 
derstanding that it shall always stand for his 
religious convictions, and shall not meddle 
with his political platform. When such an 
average man finds his religious paper using 
its editorial columns in season and out of 
season to hold up his political convictions to 
ridicule, that man feels that his religious 
paper has virtually broken its contract with 
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him, and he will have nothing more to do 
with it. In fact, the average man is rather 
more intolerant nowadays of political heresy 
than of religious heresy. He thinks, as 
some one says the Kansas people do, that 
a man may get to heaven in almost any 
church, but in only one political party. 

The Sinai congregation are making every 
effort to persuade Dr. Hirsch not to accept 
the call to New York. This is only what 
might have been expected, but the induce- 
ments they offer are worth noting. His sal- 
ary here is $12,000, while New York will 
pay him $14,000; but no additional salary is 
offered. His society simply contracts to keep 
him for life, and pay his present salary for 
the next fifteen years, and such salary from 


‘that time on as may be mutually agreed 


upon. This certainly emphasizes one of the 
most important things in a minister’s influ- 
ence, and that is length of service. But we 
doubt whether length of service can be secured 
by any formal contract. The relation between 
minster and people is a spiritual relation, 
and is of such an intangible character that it 
cannot be bound by bonds. If a minister 
becomes the spiritual helper of his people, 
he stays, no matter how short the contracted 
time may be. Our own Mr. Learned of St. 
Louis was an example of this. He was 
called again each year for the score of years 
that he served his church; while other min- 
isters might be settled, in the words of their 
call, for forty years, and be unsettled in two 
years. But we sincerely trust that Sinai may 
keep their eloquent and learned minister, 
whose fame makes their church a sort of 
centre of Jewish life in the West. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The secretary is absent from Boston on 
a Western journey. His appointments in- 
clude meetings and addresses at Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 4; St. Paul, Minn., March 5; 
Madison, Wis., at the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the church, March 
6; Milwaukee, Wis., at the first meeting of 
the Unitarian Club, March 7; Chicago, on 
the 8th, oth, and roth, with the meetings of 
the Western Missionary Council and ad- 
dresses to the Associate Alliance and the 
Unitarian Club. On Sunday, the 12th, he 
preaches twice at Ithaca, N.Y., reaching 
New York for a meeting Monday morning, 
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series differs in shape and appearance from 


“unions. Tickets at either denominational 


and returning to Boston for the board meet- 
ing Tuesday, the 14th. 

The record of the receipts of the Associa- 
tion for the month of February is printed in 
another column. From this it appears that 
the Association has received up to March 1, 
in contributions from churches and individ- 
uals, $18,611.85. In order to complete the 
work of the year, the Association needs a 
total income of $54,000; and, if the work is 
to be extended in the next year, the income 
from churches and individuals ought to reach 
$60,000. There are only eight weeks left of 
the financial year of the Association. The 
churches thus far heard from have made sub- 
stantial gains in their contributions, but the 
time grows so short that the directors of the 
‘Association must urge upon ministers and 
parish committees a prompt and earnest at- 
tention to this important matter. 

Since January 1 the Association has issued 
a number of new tracts, which are ready for 
distribution. The attention of Post-office 
Mission secretaries is called to these new 
editions. In the Fourth Series two tracts 
have been added: No. 110, ‘‘A Plea for Sin- 
cerity in Religious Thought, ”? by Rev. J. H. 
Crooker; No. 111, ‘‘The New Inspiration of 
Religion,’’ by Rev. T. R. Slicer. A new 
Eighth Series has been established, consist- 
ing of twelve papers on ‘*Unitarian Princi- 
ples and Methods,’’ which have recently ap- 
peared in the Christian Register. The titles 
and authors are as follows: (1) ‘‘Unitarian- 
ism and Original Congregationalism in New 
England,’’ by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D ; 
(2) ‘*The Modern Doctrine of God; or, The 
Advantage of Simplicity in our Beliefs about 
God,’? by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. ; (3) 
‘¢What do the Evangelical Protestant Denom- 
inations hold in Common?’’ by Rev. Will- 
iam H. Lyon, D.D.; (4) ‘‘Our Relations to 
Other Protestant Churches,’’ by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown; (5) ‘‘Theological Attitude of 
Unitarianism, ’’ by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers ; 
(6) ‘‘Unitarianism as a Social Force,’’ by 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes; (7) ‘‘The Working 
Forces of Unitarianism,’’ by Rev. Frederick 
B. Mott; (8) ‘‘Unitarianism and Modern 
Discovery,’? by Rev. John W. Chadwick; 

‘¢Unitarianism as a Character-builder, ”’ 
by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D.; (10) 
‘Unitarian Ideals,’? by Rev. Charles F. 
Dole; (11) ‘‘Unitarianism as a Religion for 
Every Day,’’ by Rev. John W. Day; (12) 
‘‘Unitarianism: Religion with Liberty,’’ by 
Rev. George Batchelor. 

A Ninth Series has also been inaugurated, 
consisting of sermons especially addressed to 
Unitarians. This series does not adapt itself 
primarily to Post-office Missions, but it is 
hoped that Unitarian ministers will distribute 
the tracts among their own people. This 


the established form, and the tracts are bound 
in paper covers. Three have thus far been 
issued, as follows: (1) ‘‘Our Mission and 
our Missions,’’ by Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D.D.; (2) ‘‘An Epistle to Unitarians,’’ by 
Rev. Henry C. De Long; (3) ‘‘Zeal without 
Dogmatism,’’ by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 
Other numbers are in preparation. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Rev. K. E. Evans of Danvers was the 
writer of the article in this column last week, 
and not Rev. K. E. Adams, as printed. 
The union rally of the Y. P. C. U. and 
Y. P. R. U. will be held at the Every-day 
Church, Shawmut Avenue, Wednesday even- 
ing, March 15. The supper is 6 to 6.30, fol- 
lowed by short speeches by representatives of 


puiiding. The services in the auditorium 
will be at eight o’clock, introduced by in- 
formal praise service. The general topic is 


his trials, disappointments, vexations, afflic- 
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‘Our Liberal Faiths’?: ‘*To-day,’’ by Rev. | and for others somewhat as if they were a 
A. P. Reccord; ‘‘To-morrow,’’ by Charles | part of ourselves.’’ Feeling the bereaved 
Neal Barney, ‘Esq., State president of the woman’s sorrow as his own, Father Taylor 
Christian Union. There will be orchestral | exclaimed, in the fervor of his prayer, 
music and inspiring singing. The meeting ‘Lord, we are a widow with -seven chil- 
will close in time for early trains. dren. 


” 


In trying to help another, put your- 
The conference at headquarters regarding|self in his place. Sympathy unwisely ex- 


the fair to be held next November was a tended may weaken instead of help. The 
gratifying one. Committees were chosen and| mother bears many crosses for her children. 
plans drafted which, it is hoped, will enlist | But sometimes fond parents so guard their 
rede! co-operation among our members and children’ against every form of trial that, 
riends. 


when the inevitable suffering does come, they 
have no strength to bear it, and are over- 
3 é F J ,_ | whelmed. Vigor demands exercise. A cer- 
March “19, Bearing Other People’s|tain amount of burden-bearing is necessary 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Crosses’? (Simon Cyrene) : Mark | Xv. 2I-|to develop character. The too much petted 
Read _ poem, E Changed Cross, in many |child is not likely to make the self-reliant 
sacred collections. man. 


The best way to treat an unfortunate man 
is not usually to take away that which he 
regards as his greatest burden, but try to put 
him in the way of gaining strength to bear 
Bape 1) Un DOU it. The poverty-stricken man does not need 
‘free soup’’ so often as he needs an oppor- 
tunity to help himself. 

There are times when we may take up an- 
other’s cause in such a way as shall lift the 
cross from his shoulders for a while. Damon 
did this in pledging his own life for the 
return of his friend. We are told that one 
of our greatest religious teachers, when a 
youth, threw off his coat to take the part of 
a small lad who was being bullied by a big 
boy. Every man, from Abraham Lincoln to 
the humblest mule - driver who served his 
country during the war which resulted in| the 
freedom of the negro, in a measure was Car- 

But, even in bearing these things that | rying the cross of the oppressed black man, — 
cannot be escaped, one is gréatly helped by |some, perhaps, even as Simon of Cyrene, 
the sympathy of his fellows. The burden | bearing it unwillingly. More recently Uncle 
often seems lighter after worship. Or the |Sam took up the cross of the oppressed 
feeling of renewed strength may come after | Cuban, to carry it for him awhile, relieve it 
a heart-to-heart talk with a wise and sympa- | of some of its torturous spikes or thorns, and 
thetic friend. The vexatious burden seems | give the poor fellow a chance to walk upright 
lifted from the shoulders for a time; and, | until he gains strength to go alone. 
when the friend is gone, the weight does not} We might spend hours in calling to mind 
seem half so heavy. those who are bearing other people’s crosses. 

Through this feeling of sympathy we are | None of us need go far to find opportunities 
enabled to bear other people’s crosses. Asj|in the home, the church, the Sunday-school, 
Dr. Everett has.said, ‘‘We should extend our | or on the street. 
own personalities, so that we shall feel with Some one has divided the world into just 


CAN WE BEAR OTHER PEOPLE’S CROSSES? 


In one sense we cannot.- Every person has 


tions, that we cannot know. He must meet 
them himself. 

Duty is a cross that is sometimes quite 
grievous to be borne, especially in the early 
stages of our religious development. But it 
certainly cannot be shifted to other shoul- 
ders. ‘There are tests of patience and trials 
of virtue that one must meet alone. 


‘‘The race must come before the prize, 
The cross before the crown. ’’ 
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two classes,—‘‘the people who 4/f and the 
people who /eax.’’ 


‘‘In which class are you? Are you easing 
the load 

Of overtaxed lifters, who toil down the 
road? 

Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 


Your portion of labor and worry and care?’’ 


One of the results of bearing other people’s 
crosses is to gain more of peace and the spirit 
of contentment in our own lot. In helping 
others, we, in reality, help ourselves in the 
best and truest sense. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


A Union rally of the Young. People’s Re- 
ligious and Christian Unions, to which the 
public is welcome, will be held at the Every- 
day Church, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 
Wednesday evening, March 15. 


The ninety-ninth session of the South Mid- 
dlesex Conference will be held in the Unita- 
rian church, Woburn, Wednesday, March 15. 
At Ir A.M. Rev. James Eells will give an 
address on ‘‘Loyalty to Ideals and Institu- 
tions. ’’ 


Resolutions adopted by the Ministerial 
Union at its last meeting, February 27 :— 

That the Ministerial Union desires to express its hearty 
sympathy with the Czar of Russia in his late oR 
calling for a conference of the governments of the world 
with regard to the terrible burdens of militarism. 

That we believe that a considerable volume of the most 
enlightened public opinion in the United States moves in 
this direction. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the czar and 
to the representatives of United States at the Conference 
at the Hague as soon as they are appointed, and also that 
the same be given to the press for publication. 


E. C. SmiruH, Sec’y. 


Unitarian Summer Meetings Association: 
At a meeting of the committee held on Mon- 
day, February 27, it was voted to hold a 
series of meetings at the Isles of Shoals, 
July 9 to 16 inclusive. The committee or- 
ganized as follows: president, Gen. George 
T. Cruft; first vice-president, Rev. C. H. 
Porter; second vice-president, Rev. A. S. 
Garver; secretary, Mr. T. H. Elliott; Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, Mr. T. H. Elliott, 
Rev. Alfred Gooding, Rev. F. L. Phalen; 
Committee on Programme, Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, Rev. C. H. Porter, Rev. A. S. 
Garver. It was voted to fix the membership 
fee at $1. The music will be in charge of 
Rev. C. H. Porter. Much interest is mani- 
fested in the meetings, and all “indications 
are favorable to a successful gathering. 


A series of lectures on the Holy Land will 
be given at four o’clock on Saturday after- 
noons in the lecture-room of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Cambridge. The lectures are open to 
all persons who are interested, but they are 


intended primarily for Bible teachers in 
Sunday-schools and elsewhere. March 11, 
‘*The Vegetation of Palestine, Past and 


Present,’’ Prof. G. L. Goodale; March 18, 
‘*Palestine under the Greeks,’’ Prof. D. G. 
Lyon; March 25, ‘‘Palestine under the Ro- 
mans,’’ Prof. J. H Ropes; April 1, ‘‘Pal- 
estine under the Moslems,’’ Prof. C. H. 
Toy; April 8, ‘‘The Physical Features of 
Palestine,’’ Dr. R. A. Daly; April 15, ‘‘The 
Birds of Palestine,’? Mr. Ralph Hoffmann; 
April 22, ‘‘Life in Palestine at the Present 
Day.’’ 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service (March 15) will be conducted 
by Rev. John Cuckson. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, March 13, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. H. A. Westall will -give the 
address on ‘‘The Race Question as seen by 
Southern Eyes. ’’ 


The Christian Register 


Roxbury, All Souls’ Church, Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist: The Alliance publishes this week 
the Roxbury Megzzine, a beautiful and inter- 
esting souvenir. It contains articles by Rox- 
bury people and articles about Roxbury, as 
well as pictures of places and people. 


Amherst, Mass.—Rev. Calvin Stebbins 
preached at Unity Church February 19; and 
Prof. Charles H. Keyes of the Holyoke High 
School lectured March 1, on ‘‘What the 
Community has a Right to demand of the 
High School.’’ A lecture is promised by 
Rey. Francis Tiffany on March 15. A pleas- 
ant recent incident was a Saturday afternoon 
party given to the younger classes of the 
Sunday-school, members of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Guild assisting. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Mr. Crooker’s morn- 
ing sermons are attracting constantly increas- 
ing attention; and the congregations are, on 
an average, considerably larger than for many 
years past. During the Lenten season he has 
planned a series of special services for Sun- 
day evenings, including a young people’s 
meeting on March 5, an exchange with Mr. 
McCollester of Detroit on February 26, and 
Mr. Sprague of Grand Rapids on March ro, 
while Mrs. Crooker preaches-on March 12. 
The whole series culminates April 2 in an 
Easter Song Service and a sermon by Mr. 
Crooker on ‘‘The More Glorious Hope.’’ 


Arlington, Mass.—Rey. Frederic Gill: 
After much consideration and consultation 
the people of the First Congregational Parish 
on February 19 adopted the following state- 
ment of purpose and bond of union :— 

‘*We, members of the First Congregational 
Church in Arlington, rejoicing in our Chris- 
tian heritage, greatly honoring the fathers 
who amid much difficulty founded this 
church in the year from 1733 to 1739, and 
holding the congregational polity they be- 
queathed to us, do now declare :— 

“*This church accepts the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his teaching, 
that practical religion is summed up in love 
to God and love to men. In this spirit we 
join for the worship of God and the service 
of men to promote free, spiritual religion in 
the world; and we invite to our fellowship 
all who are in sympathy with our purpose. ’”’ 

The young people have established a circu- 
lating library of Unitarian books in the 
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church auditorium, and good results are 


hoped for from its use. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Church, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: The 
Unitarian Club connected with this church 
held its annual Ladies’ Night on Wednes- 
day, February 22. After a social hour and 
supper, speeches followed, interspersed with 
singing. The guests, who were also the 
speakers, were: Rev. Dr. Charles L. Morgan 
of Jamaica Plain, Rev. R. Perry Bush of 
Chelsea, Rev. James Eells of Boston, Rev. 
S. M. Crothers, and Rev. A. P. Reccord of 
Cambridge. At the monthly meeting, De- 
cember 20, of the Women’s Alliance, Rev. 
A. P. Reccord spoke on denominational 
work. January 17 Mrs. J. Sewall Reed gave 
her lectures on the work of the Red Cross, 
and February 21 Mrs. Julia Ward Howe told 
of her recent visit to Rome. March 21 Colo- 
nel T. W. Higginson speaks to the Alliance 
on ‘‘Reminiscences of Distinguished Cam- 
bridge Citizens and Others.’’ Beginning with 
the first Sunday in March, a series of vesper 
services will be held. A- teachers’ meeting 
and Bible class is held every other Friday 
night, the pastor, Mr. Reccord, presiding. 


Appleton Chapel: Sunday, March 12, 7.30 
P.M., Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of New 
Bedford will preach. 


Chicago, Ill.—The directors of the West- 
em Unitarian Sunday School Society met on 
March 2. Present, Rev. A. W: Gould (pre- 
siding), Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Perkins, 
Miss Hintermeister, Mr. Kendall, and Mr. 
Scheible. The treasurer reported donations 
of $20 each from the Third Unitarian Sun- 
day-school of Chicago and from All Souls’ 
Sunday-school at Chicago, $5 from Hull. 
Memorial Chapel, Chicago, $3 from the 
Unitarian Sunday-school at Luverne, Minn., 
and $2.50 from the Union Sunday-school at 
Hobart, Ind. In addition, there had been 
an encouraging number of annual member- 
ships, besides life membership fees of $10 
from Miss C. M. Allen of Geneseo, Ill., and 
from Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Brookline, 
Mass. The Committee on New Primary 
Class Cards reported progress, hoping to sub- 
mit a full set of suggestions at the April 
meeting. President Gould then spoke briefly 
of the plans for the annual meeting on the 
moming of May 25, detailed announcement 
of which will be made later on. Mr. Gould 


YOUR IDEAS. 


Why not exercise a little originality with your 
household furniture ? 
room? 
pieces of cabinet work. 

There is a charm about a bookcase built into 
the wall or on a corner of the stairs, and it costs a 
bare trifle more than a ready-made case. 
plan an enclosed sideboard in the dining-room, a table 
for your library, or let us plan it, and quote youa 
price on it? 

Our factory is equipped with up-to-date machin- 
ery; and, as we handle work in large quantities, we 
can quote very low prices. 
this kind in the city. 
go out of town to see the work in its construction. 
Here it is an easy matter to oversee it yourself 


Why live in a conventional 
Put the stamp of personality on a few 


Why not 


It is the only factory of 
In all other cases, you must 


daily. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. : 


a 


a 


fad 


also touched on the plans proposed for the 
new Sunday-school weekly which the direc- 
tors are anxious to encourage, and which, it 
is hoped, will be benefited by a discussion at 
the annual meeting. Mr. Scheible then 
spoke of the very suggestive paper on *¢Sun- 
day-school Libraries,’’ read at the last meet- 
ing of the Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools, by Miss Irene Warren, librarian of 
the Chicago Normal School. It was believed 
that the printing of this paper for free dis- 
tribution among our schools would lead to 
greater helpfulness on the part of Sunday- 
school libraries: hence it was voted to pub- 
lish the same as the third number in the 
society's series of free tracts. Albert Schei- 
ble, Secretary pro tem. 


Cincinnati, Ohio First Church, Rev. 
George A. Thayer: Our minister is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on ‘‘Modern Affirma- 
tions of the Unitarian Faith.’? Some of the 
topic are: March 12, ‘‘Some Unitarian Mar- 
tyrs’’; March 19, ‘‘Human Nature not 

_yuined, but incomplete’?; March 26, ‘‘The 
Indwelling rather than the Supernatural 
God.’’ On Wednesday, March 1, Mrs. Fay- 
ette Smith read a paper before the Alliance 
on ‘‘Children’s Literature. ’’ 


Concord, N.H.—Rev. Frank L. Phalen: 
On February 19, the pulpit was occupied by 
Rev. Charles B. Elder of Keene, N.H., and 
on February 26 by Rev. Herbert H. Mott of 
Providence, R.I. The gentlemen of the par- 
ish-served their annual ‘‘turkey supper’’ on 
the evening of December 1. A very success- 
ful ‘‘progressive chafing-dish dinner’” was 


given in the chapel on the evening of Febru- 


ary 21, under the auspices of the St. Theresa 
Circle of King’s Daughters. Mr. Phalen has 
preached recently on ‘‘The Way to prove the 
Truth of Religion,’’ ‘‘Seeking the City of 
God,’’ ‘‘Does it matter what we Think ?’’ 


De Witt, Ia—Rev. F. H. York, who is 
settled at Anamosa, has been holding alter- 
nate Sunday afternoon services here the past 
year, and has had a congregation averaging 
ninety, representing thirty - five families. 
They have raised $400 for the services; and 
a permanent church can be developed, if 
some arrangement can be made to connect 
this place with one or two other societies 
equally strong. : 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Mr. Sprague has 
very interesting topics for the next few weeks 
at his evening services. He takes up 
‘©Phases of the Belief in Immortality, ’’ il- 
lustrated by some great poems of faith. His 
divisions are: ‘The Immortality of Earthly 
Consequence,’’ illustrated by George Eliot’s 
“Choir Invisible’?; ‘‘The Soul Immortal 
because it comes from God,”’’ illustrated by 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Intimations of Immortality’’ ; 
‘‘Immortal because the Soul increases,’’ il- 
lustrated by Browning’s ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’’; 
‘‘The Hope of Immortality based on the 
Eternal Purpose,’’ illustrated by Tennyson’s 
‘‘In Memoriam’’; ‘‘The Hope of Immortal- 
ity based on the God of Love,’’ illustrated 
by Whittier’s ‘‘Eternal Goodness.’ 


Haverhill, Mass.—The third annual mid- 
winter picnic of the All Together Club of 
the First Parish, Rev. F. A. Gilmore pastor, 
February 19, brought out over two hundred 
people. They breathed the scent of pine, 
and with every artifice played at summer, 
with snowdritts looking in at the windows 
Delegations were present from Newburyport 
and Salem, and from both Universalist so- 
cieties in the city. Other towns would have 
been represented but for the recent storm. 
Remarks were made by genial Dr. Snow, 
Rev. Messrs. Brown and Prescott, and by the 
national secretary of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. The entertainment was a 
bright farce by two young gentlemen, much 
friendly conversation, and the opening of the 
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picnic luncheon-boxes. 


this section are learning to know each other. 


Humboldt, Ia—Rev. Mr. 


City on the third Sunday. 
half, was given to a packed house. 


Press ‘and the Ministry.’’ 


Ida Grove, Ia—The Unitarian church 
here has been without a minister for several 


months, as Miss Collson’s health compelled 


her to resign near the close of last year. 
She left the society in excellent condition, 
however, so that the services are continued, 


and the Sunday-school is as well attended as 
The bazaar that was held just before 
which shows 
The 
have had some feats 
lest the orthodox might make inroads on their 
those churches 


ever, 
Christmas netted about $150, 
how the woman’s work is progressing. 
members of the societ 


membership, especially as 
were holding union revival meetings. But, 
when Mr. Gould visited them one Sunday 
early in February, the attendance was excel- 
lent. 


Janesville, Wis.—The society here has 


extended a call to Rev. A. G. Wilson of 
Decorah, Ia. Mr. Wilson comes with an 


excellent record of successful work, both at 


Decorah and at his earlier pastorate in Spok- 


ane; and he will be sure to find a large and 


responsive field in our city. 


Malden, Mass.—The Young People’s 
Religious Union of the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society, Rev. L. F. Snapp, pas- 
tor, had a union service Sunday evening 
February 26. Delegations were present from 
other unions; and brief addresses were made 
by Miss Jones of the Winkley Guild, Mr. 
Robinson of the Universalist Christian 
Union, the national secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Mr. her Ee 
Holmes, president of the local union, and 
the pastor. 


Redlands, Cal—The recent death from 
diphtheria of Mrs. Weaver, wife of Rev. 
G. T. Weaver, pastor of the Unitarian church 
in this charming town, removes from the min- 
istry of our liberal faith a talented, culti- 
vated, and earnest worker. Mrs. Weaver was 
the daughter of a presiding elder of the 
Methodist church in California. She was 
married to her husband while he was a min- 
ister of that denomination. Reading and 
spiritual experience, combined with foreign 
travel, brought them both into the larger 
faith. They left the Methodist church in 
the face of severe condemnation, and built 
up a new and Unitarian society in Santa 
Maria, composed exclusively of ‘‘come- 
outers’’ like themselves. A few months ago 
they took charge of the Unitarian work in 
Redlands, amid happy auguries for future 
usefulness and success. Mrs. Weaver labored 
incessantly and devotedly, a true helpmeet 
to her husband. So much toil and care told 
upon her delicate constitution and under- 
mined her health. She will be deeply re- 
gretted, and general sympathy be extended to 
her bereaved husband. w. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The Unitarian 
Club at its meeting, January 23, discussed 
“The Religious Conditions at the End of 
the Century.’ Four addresses were given, by 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. Jacob Voor- 
sanger, Rev. Charles R. Brown, and Prof. 
Clyde A. Dunniway. There was a good at- 
tendance, and great interest shown in the ad- 
mirable addresses. Mr. Sunderland was able 


The young people of 


Hodgin, the 
minister of the church here, exchanged on 
the first Sunday in February with Rev. Oscar 
Clute of Des Moines; and his pulpit was 
occupied by Rev. S. L. Crum of Webster 
On the Sunday 
evening of February 12 a Lincoln programme 
of thirty numbers, lasting two hours and a 
On the 
16th the pastor gave an address before the 
Upper Iowa Editorial Association on ‘‘The 
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to throw great light on the conditions in 
India as regards the liberal Brahmo-Somaj 
movement, which he visited India to study 
on behalf of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association. Dr. Voorsanger traced the 
growth and expansion of Judaism. Mr. 
Brown, the popular minister of the Oakland 
Congregational Orthodox Church, gave a 
voluminous review of the recent rapid spread 
of Christianity as regards Orthodoxy itself. 
Mr. Brown is progressive. He said: ‘*The 
prospects before the orthodox churches, in my 
judgment, are very bright. We have laid 
aside many weights that held us down. Wego 
lighter-armed as to dogmatic assertion, and 
are consequently in better trim for life and 
service. We are laying aside many sectarian 
and controversial sins which have often so 
easily beset us. We are less confident per- 
haps in what we have to say about what God 
will do with the heathen and with some 


Business Notices. 


Curious Cabinet-work.—If any of our readers have 
occasion to visit the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Company on Canal Street, let them ask to see some of the 
recent designs which this house have in their department 
of custom cabinet-work. Some of the pieces are very in- 
genious. Stairway bookcases, wall closets, enclosed side- 
boards, conversation chairs, etc., etc., may be seen in all 
manner of new shapes and styles; and the prices for such 
ordered work are but little more than the cost of ordinary 
furniture. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge is 


Westwood, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte is 


226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, 


assistant to Dr. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church, New York City, is corner of Madison 
Avenue and 66th Street. 


Deaths. 


In Athol, rst inst., William G. Johnson, treasurer of the 
Second Unitarian Church for many years, aged 50 yrs. 
7 mos. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
Established 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, “sso. 


Dab ap UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone. Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its nse- 
a 


ANTED.—A lady, with several years’ experience 

as Secretary and Amanuensis, would like a perma- 

nent position, or occupation, for one or more days of each 
week. References given. Address, Miss “B.,”’ care Chris- 


tian Register, Boston, Mass. 
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other people in the next world. We do not 
know for sure some things which our fathers 
said they knew. But this does not greatly 
trouble or dishearten us. Perhaps, as Mark 
Twain observed, it is better not to know so 
much than to know so many things that 
aren’t so, As they face the future, the es- 
sential message of our churches is addressed 
to what is present and immediate. We go 
out into the community, crying with our 
Master, ‘We have come, that you may have 
life, and that you may have it more abun- 
dantly.’ And in this undertaking to help 
men to live here and now with the clear con- 
sciousness of the presence of the Father, and 
by his grace to order their lives increasingly 
after the spirit and method of Christ, we are 
full of courage and hope.’’ Prof. Clyde 
Dunniway of Stanford University gave a re- 
view of the notable changes in religious 
thought during the present century. 


First Church: The resignation of Dr. 
Stebbins was read to the congregation Janu- 
ary 22, and referred to the trustees, who de- 
clined for the present to accept it, but in- 
structed their chairman to confer with Dr. 
Stebbins, in order that whatever action was 
taken might be in entire harmony with his 
wishes. Rev. Stopford W. Brooke is now 
supplying the pulpit for three months. 


Springfield, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Bradley Gilman: A series of half-hour 
services during Lent are now in progress as 
follows, each service beginning at 5 P.M.: 
March 1, ‘‘Where is now thy God?’’ March 
8, ‘‘Has your Life an Ideal?’’ March 15, 
‘*What can satisfy a Human Soul?’’? March 
22, ‘‘Do you deserve Immortality?’’ March 
27, ‘‘Do you know Yourself?’’ March 28, 
**Ts the World Better for your living in it?’’ 
March 29, ‘‘Are you willing to be judged of 
Men?’’ March 30, ‘‘Is your Mind still 
Open?’’ March 31 (Good Friday), ‘‘Is your 
Life a Success?’’ 


Spring Valley, Minn.— The People’s 
Church, that was started by Rev. P. N. 
Harmon, D.D., in this little town two years 
ago, has taken a decided step forward. It 
has grown so much in strength and perma- 
nence that it has fitted up a home of its own 
in place of the Opera House in which it has 
been meeting, and it has formally incorpo- 
rated itself. It entered its new home, the 
Auditorium, and chose its new board of 
trustees on February 14, giving a very enjoy- 
able banquet on the occasion, with reports 
from the Sunday-school and three or four 
other organizations. On Sunday, February 
19, the formal dedication of the Auditorium 
took place, and with it a unanimous call to 
their minister to continue his work with them 
another year. Mr. Harmon is much inter- 
ested in the institutional church, and has 
been trying to create such an organization in 
this little city, and is desirous of adding 
still more branches to his useful work, like 
a gymnasium, a reading-room, and a place 
for games. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion, Nov. 1, 1898, to March 1, 1899 :— 


Lawrence Sunday-school, Bune sein $11.10 
Sunday-school, Hope Chapel.. 10.00 
Sunday-school, Hampton Falls.. 65 
All Souls’ Sunday-school, Roxbury, 2d donation of 50.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Lowell ........ 7.17 
Howard Sunday-school.. 21.25 
Sunday-school, Unitarian ‘Society, ‘Litt tor 50 
Sunday-school, Marshfield Hills .... 1.95 
From a candy and cake sale held in Canton’ ‘by 
Edw. Dana, James H. Peterson, Orlow Bright, 
fant A. Draper, Fritz A. Jenks, Ivan Hop- 
kins, and Percy L. Draper . 5.00 
Club of Children at Genco Mass. Jack Hoar, 
president,—proceeds of a fair held by them.. 5.00 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, South Natick ........ 5.00 
Miss Laura Henry and class of fourteen comes 
ladies in Watertown.. 15.00 
Proceeds of a Musicale in aid of. the Children’s 
Mission, held at No. 486 Norfolk Street, Dor- 
ae *by Miss Annie L. Berry, assisted by 
s Lucy G. DM rakeyevvers asso cnc one caveats 10.00 
King’s sab auphizts and Lenda hand Club, “Hudson 8.00 
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Sunday-school, Rockland Ce other gifts). $ .50 
Sunday-school, Brattleboro, Vt..... 15.41 
Sunday-school, Church of ae Unity, 9.22 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, Brookfield 5.00 
The Merrymakers’ Society of the Wollaston s n- 
day-school, earned by their fair for the Chil- 
dren’s ‘Christmas ss+\sscm secs ence oslo deeinesee to 10.00 
Unitarian Society, Belmont . 13.42 
From the Primary Department ‘of “the First Uni- 
tarian LTE ege we a SRE S I eS Velo 
tine”? 2... é 10.00 
The Misses Farnham... 10,00 
Miss Florence Cochrane .. 50,00 
Mes, Hebe sadderscm oneness Bencwinceelsncines ones 10.00 
Miss Julia feel West Bee waco mite box 1.25 
From ‘‘Old friends” We eereeieen BETOLOO 
Miss Frances E, Newell, Brookline. = s 2,00 
Miss Nannie S. Bond, Waltham. 5.00 
Mrs. oe Lothropsc...sss 25.00 
Mrs. C cae R. Hayden 15.00 
Miss Abby W. Turner 10.00 
Mr. Joseph B. eve 50.00 
1 Be Wnocapagd 10.00 
Children of Mrs 2.00 
Miss Harriet L. Thayer ame 10.00 
Friends in Brockton.......... <e 50 
Henry Whitney Derrah.. 25, 
Annie Beatrice Derrah......... 25 
Mrs. A. A. Ballou, Detroit, Mich 10.00 
Mrs. Eliza B. Leonard, Greenfield.. 5.00 
Mrs. EA; Bradstreetcc.siscesce ay 8.04 
Miss M. R. Hall, Keene, N.H a 3.00 
Miss Katharine Miles, Brattleboro, Vic. ASM AOSCO RET 5.00 
$456.46 


H. PICKERING, Zyreasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 
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Feb. 18. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y., asa life 
membership ..--.-..+ 5 $50.00 
18. P, L. Peacock, Cochran, Ga. ° 4.00 

20. First pooeen Brookline, addii n 
all 63) 58.00 

20. Society x ‘Plymouth, additional (in at 
$r02.33 saseneees 15.00 
20. Society in SARISTaE “NLH.. 26.75 
23. Society in Windsor, BViteetesiete ot 15.00 
23. Society in Haverhill, on account....... 22.56 
23. First ongregational Society, Quincy. 154.42 

24. Society i | Andover, N.H., additional 
(in all $28.25) «s+ eee eeeseces veeeer 1.50 
25. Society in Littleton, on account... A 75.00 
25. Society in Keene, N. H., on account. An 183.00 
25. Society in Ware . £0.00 
25. Society in Omaha, Neb...... 25.00 

27. King’s Chapel Societ ‘Be c- 
oes ++ 1,142.58 

ty, Newton, as a 

life membership or Dies: ‘Edward 
e. . ales 50.00 
27. Women’s National Alliance : 10,00 
27. Society in Dover, N eee ceeese 10.00 

28. oe Church, , Boston, additional (in 
all $1,405.10) 25.00 

28. King’s Chapel Society, “Boston, “addi- 
tional (in all $1,172.58) ......s++ 008 30.00 
$18,611.85 

Jan. 23. Bequest of the late Mrs. oon ps 

Higley of Templeton....-.... a 100.00 . 


Francis H. LINcoun, 7yveas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


James Edwin Bagley. 


He was reading Renan’s ‘‘Vie de Jésu.’’ 


od acknowledged...-.-1-s0+eseeese eee weeee $14,656.54 He laid down the book at that telling pas- 
Feb. 1. Society in Harvard. 18.30 | sage describing the calm purity of the Gali- 
a Serge erie aire ciate Boston. 22722 | lean landscape as it lay about the feet of the 
2. VEgerae Church of Roslindale, Bos- : Master when, seated on the mount, he spoke 
OTL, «nea sacwicenvisttvivess osericevs cece 21.18 | his gospel of glad tidings to all the world. 
Bins! Sh , addi 1 ll f ; 
5 ee Aon aron, additional (in 2s |He read it. He knew all it meant. He was 
2 Society in Ashby, additional (in all $30) 200 himself a disciple richly filled with the very 
4, Friends in. First Congregational “| spirit and devotion of Christ; and then, with 
= oe oe as a life the book still open before him, he was called 
peepee oo 50.00 | On the instant to the discovery of the eternal © 
6. Second Chekchs, Bos’ 577.10 | landscape, where stand the many mansions 
is Soeeeritt astoors MiSeanditional Ga 5. foretold by Jesus in the infinite Father’s 
all $46)...ceieae 14.00 | ‘everlasting kingdom. 
z: ees arish, Cambridge, 0 on account,.. sco | On the instant. He spoke no word, ut- 
0. Children of the late Charles G. Wood, “~|tered no cry. He was summoned, and went. 
OLB OStOB Pasiepese ar ss* 50.00 | Fle was perfectly prepared to go, for his was 
\. t seeee 8 £ 3 
A Stnday-schoal or Westminster Congre- 39° the fulness of life. He rarely referred to 
gational Society, Providence, 15.00} death. He lived already beyond it. He was 
wo, Nort Society, Salem, additional (in, |only thirty-one; but he had risen, like an 
zs poner Fandolph. ra 5.87 eagle, from the rocky ledge of his boyhood’s 
ee Second Church, Boston, additional ieoics laborious toil on a scant “New Hampshire 
13. ee Del ae Thorndike, Bo Boston. 200.00 | farm, till his pinions bore him bravely, sun- 
tr pouty, nm Montclair, J. é %3.00 | illumined in the heights of the highest men- 
Bes al $142) a he s.oo|tal and spiritual sky. On his infant head 
. Society in , 5 
a5 Unitarian Chaeetee of Roslindale, Bos- 27-00 | there Se have been laid an pees hand 
ton, additional (in all $22.18) ...... 1.00 | that claimed him for the task of ministry; for 
- 
TRON = 5 ° 
aaa eal peed ZHERE is a vast difference be- 
ittsburgh. . 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS tween an unsupported assertion 
FAHNESTOCK 
as ie argh. and a demonstrated fact.” 
Cincinnati. 
sees Oars assertion that Pure White Lead made 
ATLANTI 
Gk by the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
BROOKLYN : $ ° : 
sewer, pRervox. } Sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
—_ patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
ON ° 
ae Vi strated by the experience of competent, 
icago 
SHIPMAN 1 1 1 
ane practical painters everywhere. Comparative 
massourr { ” tests made by employees or parties interested 
RED SEAL : 
soe do not prove anything. 
phe adap pete F E E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY Cle h any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM a able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Salem, ase folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
eee eee combinations of shades Ries upon application to those intending to paint. 
ouisyille. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wiliam St, Mew York. 


Jowing his sudden death. The power of his 


‘and to the great cause for which he worked, 


as 


RT pas es ais 

ea” A * Lat ue res i 
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the opportunities of musical culture and en-| 
joyment. Hardly less pronounced were her 
fine literary tastes, so well known to all who 
visited her house, and saw there the well- 
stored library, as well read as it was intelli- 
gently furnished. Those who knew her best 
knew, also, of her lifelong fondness for lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, and of her un- 
usual acquirements in those directions, none 
the less genuine because never thrust upon 
the world. These high mental and moral 
qualities it is pleasant now to recall, but far 
pleasanter, though less easy to describe, the 
gentle and winning personality in which all 
these qualities centred, and which was itself 
so much more and better than they. It was 
altogether a richly stored and sweetly ordered 
life, over whose memories one lingers with 


all his many gifts of personal charm, win- 
ning manner, melodious voice, absorbing in- 
tellect, indefatigable power of labor, all 
welded themselves in one effort, the service 
of his people. No need to ask why such an 
ebullition of affection, why such tears fol- 


life and his determination to serve broke 
down all barriers. Everything in the way of 
human artificial hindrance sank before his 
simple, earnest words, his unhesitating as- 
sumption of fellowship. People of all sects 
met in him. He touched the deepest in all. 
He made one of many. 

Mr. Bagley was born in Craftsbury, Vt., 
the family afterward removing to Colebrook, 
N.H. From the Lancaster Academy he went 


to Meadville Theological School. His first 
pastorate was at Sioux Falls, So. Dak., 
where in 1889 he and his wife (Blanche Pen- 
tecost Bagley) were ordained together. In 
1890 he accepted a call to Haverhill, and in 
1893 he came to Wollaston, where till his 
death the church continued to strengthen 
every year. This man’s loss to his parish, 
to the whole community in which he lived, 


pleasure, and whose loss to those who stay 
behind might well seem irreparable, were it 
not for the grace of loving deeds, of lofty 
purpose, and of tender companionship which 
remains a perpetual possession. 5. H. H. 


Dere and Chere. 


The Catholic ban on secret societies has 
just been removed in this country as regards 
the most important of them all,—that of the 
Masons. 


cannot possibly be calculated; while one 
shrinks even from considering what it must 
mean to have the young, manly light and 
strength and support taken so suddenly from 
the devoted helpmate, the little loving 
daughter, the still younger son. 

The funeral services, held in the little 
stone church where for six years he had gath- 
ered his people close to him, were remark- 
able both in the presence of ministers and 
people of every denomination filling every 
available inch of standing space, and in the 


It is said that cow-bells are produced only 
in four factories in the United States, and 
are made just the same as they were one 
hundred years ago, and sound the same. 


An electrician advises that often the sole 
trouble, when the household bell will not 
ring, is lack of moisture. Shake up the 


expressions of appreciation and affection signe r ; 
pate forth. atten cersices were conducted electric jars; and, if that does Do effect the 
by Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Rev. Herbert relief sought, put more water in,/them. 


In Holland the number of theological 


Mott, Rev. Francis Tiffany, Rev. Ellery C. 
students in the universities is increasing. 


Butler. 


During the academical year just ended, they 
were II per cent. more numerous than in the 
previous one. Utrecht has 213, Leyden 86, 
and Groningen 61. 


The sewage of the city of Paris is now 
being used to irrigate an immense farm of 
nearly four square miles area. It has proved 
such a benefit to the land that farmers in the 
vicinity, who opposed it, are now auxious 
to arrange to receive sewage on their own 
farms, 


Elizabeth Dwight Burnside. 


Many thoughts have turned sadly to the 
bereft home since the tidings of Miss Eliza- 
beth Burnside’s death were first known. It 
was a rare tie which bound together the two 
sisters, of whom the younger has now been 
taken away. They were so united. in their 
lives, so entirely one in their tastes, their 
pursuits, their friendships, and their ideals, 
that it is hard to imagine them as separated 
from each other or to think of either as liv- 
ing on without the daily companionship of 
the other. Theirs was a home of generous 
hospitality, of wide culture, of large reading, 
of intelligent interest in the affairs of the 
world, and of abounding charity. Many are 
mourning to-day, in Miss Burnside’s death, 
the loss of a devoted benefactor, whose kind 
heart was touched by every tale of suffering 
or want, and whose hand was lavishly open 
wherever help was needed. Much of this lib- 
erality could not be hidden. Much more, if 
we may judge from incidents which reach us 
now, was of the kind where the deed alone 
was known to the world, but the giver’s name 
carefully withheld. 

Hand in hand with these humane instincts 
went healthy and refined tastes, which 
claimed for themselves the best that nature 
or art could offer. She loved all beautiful 
places, and, like every true lover of nature, 
found beautiful things close at hand as well 
as far away. All the lovely surroundings of 
her native town, as they have been in days 
gone by, were familiar and dear to her, as to 
few beside, and never lost for her their prim- 
itive charm. Her great love for music was 
one of the best known and most attractive of 
her personal traits; and nothing, perhaps, 
brought more gladness into her life than her 
interest in musical persons and events, and 
her endeavors to extend as widely as possible 


Cleanses 
and 
beautifies, 


stops decay, 
and 


promotes 
healthy 
gums. 


All druggists. 25c. 
bottle. Sam 
foam mail i 
Postage, 2c. Address KE. W. 

OYT & CO.,Lowell, Mass. #iy**" 
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No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 


ers who want their chimneys to 
break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication.of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.’ (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 
Y. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 
17. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
19. Wild Lilies. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Reserves. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
21. ““Knowest thou the Way where the Light 
dwelleth?”? (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


. Series on “Belief in Immortality”: 
12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 


14. II, The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 


16. III. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. 

22. IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 
Other Life. 7 

V. Jesus and Immortality. 


(By Rev. Robert 


23. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’SSERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 
4, The Great Perhaps. 
5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = ~ Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


A Western farmer advertises for a woman. 
to ‘‘wash, iron, and milk two cows:’’ 


A tutor who tooted the flute 

Tried to teach two young tooters to toot. 

Said the two to the tutor, 

‘*Ts it harder to toot or 

To tutor two tooters to toot?’’ 
—Carolyn Wells, in Life. 


An American paper published in Paris 
recently contained the following unique ad- 
vertisement: ‘‘A young man of agreeable 
presence, and desirous of getting married, 
would like to make the acquaintance of an 
aged and experienced gentleman who could 
dissuade him from taking the fatal step.’’ 


From the Bank.—One cold winter day, 
after a severe snow-storm, Flynn was com- 
plaining because he had to go out the night 
before in the storm after some milk; and 
some one asked him why he didn’t send his 
son John. ‘‘Oh, there’s fifty reasons why I 
didn’t send him.’’ On being told that he 
couldn’t give one reason, much less fifty, he 
answered, ‘‘ Well, to begin with, he wouldn’t 
PO - 


A poor old woman, who had been lavish 
where it would have been better to be only 
generous toward a neighbor, looked with dis- 
approval at the scant amount of sugar which 
had been sent to her in payment for a more 
liberal measure borrowed, and remarked, 
‘Doin’ ez you’d be done by is sometimes 
more satisfyin’ than bein’ did by, ’cause 
them that do by you don’t always seem to 
sense their privileges. ’’— Youth’s Companion. 


Sir Henry Hawkins was once presiding 
over a long, tedious, and uninteresting trial, 
and was listening, apparently with great at- 
tention, to a very long-winded speech from 
a learned counsel. After a while he made a 
pencil memorandum, folded it, and sent it 
by the usher to the queen’s counsel in ques- 
tion, who, unfolding the paper, found these 
words: ‘‘Patience competition. Gold medal, 
Sir Henry Hawkins. Honorable mention, 
Job.’’—Argonaut. é 


About the time of the collapse of the con- 
federacy, ex-Senator Wigfall was crossing 
the Mississippi, making his way to Texas. 
He assumed the character of an ultra-Union 
man. On the ferry-boat with him was a fed- 
eral officer with whom Wigfall got into con- 
versation. The officer confided to him that 
he was chasing Wigfall. ‘‘If I fall in with 
the traitor, I’l! hang him to the first tree.’’ 
“*Ves,’’ vehemently remarked Wigfall; ‘‘and 
I will be pulling at one end.’’ 


A little school-girl in Haverhill, Mass., 
was asked by her teacher to speak a stanza of 
Whittier’s verse recently; and, with great 
confidence, she spoke the following, — 


‘““They took young Daniel by the heels, 
And headlong threw him in; 
And all the lions, standing there, 
At him began to grin.’’ 


A dispute followed; and the girl stood up so 
confidently for the authorship, and spoke her 
mind so frankly, that she was sent home. 
Her father cleared up the mystery. The 
lines were by Whittier, but not John Green- 
leaf Whittier. His brother, M. F. Whit- 
tier, had written them one day, when accused 
of having none of his_brother’s ability; and 
the girl ,had, heard Whittier{speak the lines 
to her father. —Christian World. 
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OVAL Povorn 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKI NG. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


To Holders of the Second Series of 
Six per cent. bonds, payable April |, 
1900: 


In accordance with the provisions of a certain 
indenture dated April 1, 1890, made by the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company with 
the American Loan and Trust Company of Boston, 
the said New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company will, until noon of Saturday, March 18, 
1899, receive from holders of the above described 
bonds, to wit: its second series numbered from five 
hundred and one to one thousand inclusive, tenders 
in writing for the sale and surrender of the said 
bonds to its Treasurer at his office, 125 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, April 1, 1899. 


If more than fifty bonds are tendered, the Com- 
pany will select fifty bonds so tendered and offered 
at the lowest price, and notify the persons tender- 
ing the same that it will redeem and pay the bonds 
so selected, upon their presentation to the Treas- 
urer, at his office, as aforesaid, on Saturday, April 
1, 1899. 


If fifty or a smaller number of bonds are tendered, 
the Company will notify the persons tendering the 
same that it will redeem and pay the bonds offered 
at the price named in the tenders thereof at the 
place and on the day above named: provided that 
in no case will the Company pay more than one 
thousand and twenty ($1,020) dollars and accrued 
interest for any $1,000 bond. | 


Tenders should be addressed to the Treasurer of 
the New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, 125 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and be en- 
dorsed “Tenders of Bonds,” 


By order of the Directors. 
DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED 
AND WESTER 


BOUGHT FOR CA 

I am especially prepared to pay liberally for 

Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. 
respondence solicited, 


Ss. K. HUNIPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED.AiiD OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 188 


s Soon 
LIABILITIES.......... per lee 


25,816,738.19 


- 2,292,335.40 


_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 

S. F. TRULL Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


To Holders of the First Series of Six 
per cent. bonds, payable April |, 
1899: } 


The outstanding Bonds of the First Series, dated 
April 1, 1899, numbered from one to five hundred 
(1-500) inclusive, will be paid at the office of the 
Treasurer in Boston, No, 125 Milk Street, Room 30, 
on Saturday, April 1, 1899. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, MAss., March 4, 1899. 


Educational. 


ENGLISH — (46th Year.) | 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for_both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes, 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FoR... 


2 GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER ae 
Mise CAROLIN® R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
“SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home.—The large and_generous mansion-house of 


the late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis 
court. 18 girls resident. ScHoot.—New building this 


WEST NEWTON 


Individual 


year; large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable 


desks; 60 girls non-resident. Further particulars—illus- 
trated catalogue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


HURCH , 
ARPETS prices. 65 


"AT MAN 
FACTURERS’ CARPETS aNnD 


WASHINCTON 


“Jouw H. Pray. 5' 


STs 


OPP. BOYVLSTOW - ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


